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The Brook in February 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 
ee snowy path for squirrel and fox, 


It winds between the wintry firs. 


Snow-muffled are its iron rocks, 


And o’er its stillness nothing stirs. 


But low, bend low a listening ear! 
Beneath the mask of moveless white 
A babbling whisper you shall hear 


Of birds and blossoms, leaves and light. 
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Macmillan & Co’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New Work by Prof. Baldwin, of Princeton. 


Mental Development in 


the Child and the Race 
METHODS AND PROCESSES 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Stuart 
Professor of Experimental Psychology, 
Princeton College. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Dr. Paulsen’s German Universities. 
Character and 
Historical Development of the 
Universities of Germany 


By Professor F. PAULSEN. Translated by 
EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Columbia College. With an 
Introduction by NICHOLAS MuRRAY BuTt- 
LER, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia 
College. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. © 


On Weather Forecasts, etc. 


Meteorology. Weather and 
Methods of Forecasting 


Descriptions of Meteorological Instruments 
and River Flood Predictions in the United 
States. By THOMAS RUSSELL, United 
States Engineer Office, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, $4.00 


Prof. Ashley’s Economic Text-Books. 


Economic Classics > 


Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of 
Economic History in Harvard University. 
12mo, limp cloth, each, 75 cents. 

Now Ready: 
ADAM SMITH. Select Chapters and 
Passages from “ The Wealth of Nations.” 
DAVID RICARDO. The first six chap- 
ters of “ The Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” etc. 

In Press: | 

T. R. MALTHUS. Parallel Chapters 
from the first and second Editions of “ An 
Essay on the Principles of Population.” 


Cambridge’ Historical Series—New Issue. 


Outlines of English Industrial 
History 


By W. CuNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and ELLEN A. Mc- 
ARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| A Naturalist’s Rambles in New England. 
From a New England Hillside 


Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM POTTS. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The Aims of Literary Study 


By Hriram Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature in Cornell ‘Uni- 
versity. 18mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


A new Amiel, or Maurice de Guérin. 


The Melancholy of Stephen 
Allard 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
An unstudied chronicle of mental impressions 
and reflections, dealing with the problems of life, the 
malady of the century, etc. , 


‘* Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FEBRUARY - - 
Napoleon 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


experiences in Tangier. 


People in New York 


th eighteen pictures. 


“THE CENTURY is 


_ “THE CENTURY stands at the head of the ale gta poe and its leadership in ideas. 
interest, and merit was never more positive than it is t y 

it is its able and honest and straightforward Americanism. It is not only a 

and entertainment, but it is also a powerfu! factor in the 

and politics.” —Ballimore American, Dec. 11, 1894. 


The Midwinter Number of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Napoleon at Toulon.—*‘ The Supper of Beaucaire,’’—The Re of Terror,—Napoleon in 
Prison,—The Fall of Robespierre, etc.—chapters in Prof, woe Sloane’s creat Nieto 
now universally considered **the best history of Napoleon,’ “as interesting as a novel.”’ 
With eight full-page and other illustrations. fay 3 


** Personal Recollections and Unpublished Letters,” contributed by Dr. Holmes’s intimate 
friend of many years, Mrs. James T. Fields. : 


Serial Novels by Marion Crawford and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Marion Crawford’s “Casa Braccio” reaches a climax of interest. In Mrs. Harrison’s 
Errant Wooing’’ is described the voyage from New York to Gibraltar, with interesting 


A delightful paper by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with characteristic illustrations by Gibson. 


New Weapons of the U. 


By Victor Louis Mason, confidential attaché of the Bureau of Ordnance and Fortification. 
i 


A Dramatic Poem by Sir Edwin Arnold 


“ The Passing of Muhammad, Prophet of Arabia.’”’ Illustrated. 


The Death of Emin Pasha 


A remarkable contribution by the United States Agent in the Congo Free Stat ini 
the full confession of the murderers of Emin, ever before published. 
Lincoln, Chase, and Grant 


Reminiscences by Noah Brooks,—Lincoln and Chase. and their Political Fri — 
Resignation of Chase,—Enter Lieutenant-General Grant. 


A Plan to Save the Forests 


A symposium by the leading experts of this country, including Frederick Law Ol 

ate Forest Commission. the Supt. of the Adirondack Survey, Captain And i 

of Yellowstone Park), John Muir, Theodore Roosevelt, and 2 eaten ee 


Complete Stories, Departments, Poems, Etc. 


A paper on George Inness, with full-page portrait : an article on New England women by Re 
Harding Davis, etc. Ready everywhere, Friday, February 1st. Price, 36 cents ; $4 00 aga ws 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


best balanced of all the magazines. Its lite uality is the hi 
and its engravings are by the be-t artists.”—/dianapolis News, Jan. 2, a 7 e highest 


And what we especially like about 
ium of instruction 
e best developments of society, literature, | 


- =. ‘CONTAINS: 


Ss. Army 


IN THE ART OF 


Reading Music at Sight, 


A careful ee text-book for classes, consisting 
of a well-grade 


JUNIOR COURSE 


and a complete and progressive 


SENIOR COURSE. 


7 together with special departments for Day-School 


Institutes,Temperance, Vocal Culture, etc., to which 

is added a Miscellaneous Department, comprising a 

choice collection of Sacred and Secular Choruses 

Part-Songs, Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc., well 

adapted for use in Concerts, Closing exercises, etc. 
PRICE, 60 CENTS. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


will be supplied, FREE OF CHARGE, with our 
regular Monthly Bulletin of New Publications, on 
receipt of name and address, with request for same. 
Send stamp for sample of**The Musical Visitor.”’ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
| No. 2 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 

Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, Sacred 

Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 
Will be issued February 25th 

Price: Paper Covers, 36c. per copy, postpaid; 83.60 

r dozen oard covers, ‘per Cloth, 
6.00 per dozen, by express not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“An Epoch-Making Book” 
FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


By Professor RICHARD T. ELY, author of 
“The Labor Movement,” “ Problems of To- 
Day,” “Taxation in American States and 
Cities,” “Social Aspects of Christianity,” etc. 


12mo, $1.50 


‘The fairest and most appreciative treatment of the 
strength of Socialism and its weaknesses.””—Pro/. E 
ward W. Bemis, University of Chicago. 

* Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on Socialism, as he is impartial. He does not 
twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on presenting 


— sides of every controversy to the reader. 


** It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person, and to inspire interest in a subject which 
it is of vital importance should-be properly understood. ”’ 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations, and 
onopolies. 12mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


(Revised, with much new and valuable material added.) 
12mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 


‘TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. (Fourth Thousand.) 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
1z2mo, gocents. (Seventh Thousand.) 


For ‘sale by all booksellers. 


T.Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston 
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NOW READY 


Dr. Parkhurst’s 


Book 
Our Fight with Tammany 


By Rev. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D. D. 
12mo, $1.25. 
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4 

CONTENTS: 
Society for the Prevention of Crime | 
—Madison Square Pulpit’s Analysis of « 
Tammany Hall—Discourse of February | 
14 Reviewed and Reviled—Rebuked by | 
the Grand Jury—Collecting Evidence— | 
Affidavits in the Pulpit— Presentments é 
by the Grand Jury Against the Police « 
Department—Byrnes and the Great | 
Shake-up—On the Rack—Mass-Meet- { 
ing at Cooper Union—The Pulpit and | 
Politics—Gardiner’s Arrest and Trial— _, 
The Social Evil— Byrnes’ Effort to Dis- | 
credit the Crusade—First Attack on | 
Devery—Denunciation and Whitewash « 
—The Broome St. Mob— War on the | 
Captains—The Chamber of Commerce | 
Appeals to Albany—The Committee of | 
Seventy—Election Appeal from the « 
Madison Square Pulpit—Victory: Its 
Perils and Opportunities. 
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Dr. Parkhurst’s book is a stirring story of the 


crusade against the Police Department. and 
Tammany Hall, and is written in the author’s 
characteristical] style, pre- 


senting a detailed account of the progressive 

steps which resulted in the Lexow investigation, 

pol ice convictions, and the defeat of Tammany 
all at the polls. 


For sale by allbo sellers, or sent postpaid by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF 


PERMANENT VALUE 


Fine Pictures at 
Moderate Prices 


High-class Etchings and Engravings, both old 
_and modern, specially suitable for framing, and 
many of.them rare and unprocurable elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6.00 

upward. 


Fine Water-Colors, suitably framed, cost toi 


$25.00 upward. | 
All visitors will be welcome to call and examine 
the collection, and correspondents at a distance can 
have unframed pictures sent on selection, 
Descriptive Catalogue No. 10 (of modern etchings 


only) with fifty illustrations, mailed on receipt of | 


five two-cent stamps, 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0. 


Paris; 1 Van Buren Street, Chicago; and 
20 East 16th Street, - New York 


CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D.D., Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, and Rev. Herbert B. 
Turner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 

293 Hymns with Tunes. Price, Cloth, 50 Cents. 


For examination, 35 cts. yer gopy- For introduction, 
35 per hun 


Bright and attractive in hymns, tunes, binding, and 
type, and fully up to date in every particular. Don’t fail 
to secure a copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
56 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


‘ 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


‘ Don’t You Want to Hear? 
THE AURAPHONE vill help you if you do. 


It is a recent scientific 

invention which will restore the hearing of any 
one not born deaf. en in the ear it is invisible, 
and oe ot cause the slightest discomfort. It is to the 
ear what glasses are tothe eye, an ear spectacle. sneeees 
stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Uhicago. __ 


NEW BOOKS Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THE PADDOCK LECTURES FOR 1894. 


THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE 
BOOK OF GENESIS AS AN INTE- 
GRAL PART OF CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION 


By the Rev. C. W. E. Bopy, D.D. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

‘No greater service could have been rendered at this 
time to the average body of the Church clergy than these 
four lectures by Professor Body. Within the limited 
space restricted to the Paddock Lectures he has managed 
to give a comprehensive review of the so-called Higher 
Criticism, its history and principal authors, the various 
theories and conclusions of its literary analysis of the Old 
Testament, bringing to the frontits unresolved problems 
and philosophic or logical objects that are fatal to its 
assumptions.”’—Church Eclectic, Utica. 


THE REPOSE OF FAITH: 

In View of Present-Day Difficulties. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Lec- 
turer of the Christian Evidence Society, 
Author of “Problems of Christianity and 
Scepticism.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


WAYMARKS IN CHURCH HISTORY 

By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Regius "Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History ; ; Honorary Canon of 
Cumbrae. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


| MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S 
PALACE 
By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A. 2 volumes, large 
8vo. With 8 Copper Plates, 33 Full-page 
Plates, and 34 Illustrations in the Text. 
Gilt top, $10.50. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
By G. S. NEWTH, F.I.C., F.C.S., Demonstrator 
in the Royal College of Science, London ; 
Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, Science 
and Art Department. With 146 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
“This book is sure to attract attention from the fact 
that it is a systematic course of elementary chemical 


instruction based upon the periodic classification of the 
élements.”— Zhe Pharmaceutical Era. 


THE MAKING OF THE BODY. 


A children’s book on Anatomy and Physiology, 
for school and home use. By Mrs. S. A. 
BARNETT, author of “ The Making of the 
Home.” With 113 illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 60 cents. 

‘** A very useful little manual. . . . Everything is de- 
scribed with a view to simplicity and easy comprehension 
by the child. The book is profusely illustrated and 
attractively printed. It will be especially welcome to 
parents and teachers who find difficulty in translating the 
language of science into the language of childhood.”’— 


Public Opinion. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, 


Honorary Student of Christ Church, etc. 
** Precision, lucidity, accuracy, are the qualities of Dr. 


Vol. L., 1649-1651. 


With 14 Maps. . 8vo, $7.00. 


Gardiner’s style. The impartiality, the judicial temper, 


1 which distinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are conspicuous in this new volume from its first page to its 
last.”—Daily News. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, posthaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


15 East 16th Street, New. York 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Furniture 


3 styles of 


BED-ROOM SUITS 


extremely cheap. 


‘$20. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
Trunks 


$6.00 for a regular $10.00 grade. 


$9.00 $1 $00.“ 


3-Piece Set, 
antique finish, 
finely carved, 


3-Piece Set, 
solid antique oak, 
handsomely carved, 


3-Piece Set, 


1,000 


Oriental Rugs 
in every beautiful, rare color—many exquisite 
5 ft. in width, and from 4 ft. to ro ft. long. 


The prices speak for themselves. Such an 
opportunity has never occurred. 


Former Price: 
$7.50 - 
- = 3 
- 
$17.50 - - 
$19.00 - - 


Our Price: 
$4.75 
$5.75 
$6.75 
$7.75 

$8.75 
$9.75 

$10.75 
$11.75 


The — Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 


antiques. ‘They range in size between 3 ft. to 


DON’T *TIS 
BORROW CHEAPER 
TROUBLE.” IN THE 
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Solid Si 


(Exclusively.) 


STE RLANG 


Co. 


Silversmiths, 


-SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


Broadway & 18th St., Gam 


NEW YORK. 


: 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER on Ly, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, Loo7 FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


ite 


postage, 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U.'S. 


The finest cup of Cocoa is made with - 


Requires no boiling. Sample —, (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Cocoa. 


cents. 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 


ONE-QUARTER SAVED 


If you can save 25 per cent. on 
any purchase of China or Glass 
by buying of us, why not do it ? 
127-PIECE 
CHINA DINNER-SET 


decorated in either Violets, 
Buttercups, or Daisies, with 
gold edge gold-traced 
handles—Complete, 


ONLY—$19.50—SET 


Write us. Send for Cata- 
logue No. 5-I. Compare prices. 


3 


Ask for the 


MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA CO’S 
Silver Plate “That Wears.” 


Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Candelabra, Library 
and T oilet Articles, etc., also 


Spoons, 

Forks, &c. 
“¢3847’’ on spoons, &c., identifies the old origi- 
nal Rogers quality, famous for its wear. 

If you are unable to procure these goods 
from your dealer, we shall be glad to furnish 
necessary information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 

208 Fifth Ave., New York, 148 State St., Chicago, 
134 Sutter St., San Francisco, also aesenene Ont., 
and London, ‘England. 


| DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send r1éc. for 
samples worth double the money. 


-JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J.2: 


Taffeta=Plissé, 


the NewSilk Fabric 


In stripe and in block patterns, in one 
tone, in multi-color, or in all black; a silk 
crepon effect, so made that it will not pull 
out. It is strictly new, and its structure 
marks an epoch in silk-weaving. We have 
now a fabric, beyond comparison the best 
for Silk Waists. Those who have seen it 
pronounce it very remarkable. It will be 
in three grades, according to design, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 per yard, and the sale is 
exclusively controlled by us. 


James M‘Creery&Co 
Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


+ NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


= tpaid for 

0 cts, 
other genuine. 
for bad results from inferior g 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - - Troy.N. Ye 


ers, or mailed 
We will not be responsible 
oods. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


* Unpre udiced advice given. All makeshalf-price. 
_ Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
cialty. Montbly payments. 52-page cat. iree. 


YPEWRITER + 45 Liberty St., New York. 
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RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message calling 
upon Congress to authorize a large issue of gold 
bonds to provide forthe retirement of Govern- 

- ment notes lays down' just one proposition 
upon which all can agree. He declares that 


- financial distrust stands in the way of business - 


3 sebapietity. Bimetallists emphasize the truth of this as 
heartily as monometallists. They differ only as to the na- 
ture of the distrust. Monometallists believe it is the fear 
that money,will depreciate ; bimetallists believe that it is the 
knowledge that other forms of property are depreciating. 
President Cleveland holds, with the monometallists, that 
we are suffering from the fear of the depreciation of 
money. If President Cleveland’s premise is right, his 
recommendations are logical. Depreciation of the cur- 
réncy has always been caused by inflation, and the remedy 
is contraction. President Cleveland recommends the 
issue of bonds promising to pay gold (instead of coin) 
to provide for the retirement of all Government notes 
redeemable in either gold or silver. This includes. the 
Treasury notes ($350,000,000) and the Sherman. Act notes 
_($150,000,000). When these notes are sent to the Gov- 
ernment in payment for the proposed bonds, the Presi- 
_ dent would have them forthwith retired from circulation. 
When gold is sent in payment for the bonds, he would have 
the Secretary of the Treasury authorized to use this gold in 
retiring these notes on presentation. The proposed outcome 
is the retirement of all the $5 00,000,000 of legal-tender notes, 
which now constitute about one-third of ourcurrency. To 
partially replace this currency, he would authorize National 
banks to use the proposed bonds as a basis for bank notes 
up to their par value. But experience shows that a large 
_ part of the bonds are not held by banks, and therefore the 
contemplated bank notes would probably by no means 
replace the $500,000,000 of legal-tender money to be 
retired. The proposition, therefore, involves ‘a radical 
contraction of the currency, which would further raise 
the value of all that is in circulation. | 


- The President urges the retirement of the legal-tender 
notes on the ground that their continued reissue and 
redemption involve a heavier drain upon gold than the i issue 
of gold bonds to retire these notes once for all from circu- 
lation. The opponents of this recommendation of course 
answer that all the notes kept in circulation diminish by 
so much the strain upon gold. The President repeats that 
it would cause the depreciation of our legal-tender currency 
if it (like our silver currency) were redeemed in silver, or, 
like the French currency, in gold and silver indiscriminately. 
He declares himself friendly to silver, yet recommends 
_ that the new bonds be payable exclusively in gold, and 
that imposts be payable exclusively i in gold. He would 
have the bonds payable exclusively in gold, on the ground 


‘lations, or his peculations. 


that only gold bonds can command a good price, despite 
the fact that the highest railroad bonds in the market, 
West Shore “4s,” are currency, not gold, bonds. The 
President states that the Treasury is not in need of money 
to meet current expenses. This message simply makes 
sharper the division in both parties on the currency ques- 
tion. 
8 

During the past year and a half it has been a fact daily 
more evident that our railway securities have fallen into evil 
repute abroad. The most eminent foreign financial jour- 
nals, such as the “ Statist ” and the “ Economist,” are warn- 
ing their readers against overmuch confidence in Ameri- 
can securities ; and our continued excessive gold export 
is proof enough that these warnings are heeded. Even in 
Frankfort itself (the first financial center in Europe to 
accept our bonds during the war, and a place where Ameri- 


can investments ever since have been especially popular), 


not only are our new stocks and bonds refused, but even 


American securities held for years have been returned to 


us and their proceeds invested in far less remunerative 
Prussian consols or other obligations backed by Govern- 
ment credit and supervision. It is by no means a suffi- 
cient answer to say that our foreign friends are fearing the 
influence of possibly misdirected currency legislation at 
Washington. Another,reason antedates this and is of far 
greater moment. Conservative investors rightly refuse 
longer to be out of pocket because of usurpations of power 
and evasions of responsibility. No protests or proxies 
have. availed as against the practically omnipotent and yet 
irresponsible domination of Presidents and Directors. 
These officers thrive unjustly because the rights of security- 
holders are only partly protected by our laws. For instance, 
a president who has notoriously abused his trust may 
be legally appointed a receiver of the same property, and 
thus be empowered by the State to continue his specu- 


stocks and bonds of any company may be sustained in 
price by fictitious statements, without the slightest contro} 
being required by the State over such statements. In the 


Again, under our laws the 


absence of National supervision, it is no wonder that for- — 


eigners, who, more than ourselves, believe in such control, 
should part with their once-prized American securities. 
Tradition, education, and experience alike have demon- 
strated to them that the supreme authority—the Govern- 
ment—is the surest source of safety. We have already 
an Inter-State Commerce Commission. Why should nct 


the duties of that Commission include such a control as ‘s: 


exercised, for instance, by the Massachusetts Insurance 
Board, or by the Bank Examiners? Through the latter the 
banks are directly responsible to the States; why should 
not the railways be also? With this reform adopted, we 
should have free and open elections of. ‘railway officers ; 
we should have the regular publication of certified any 
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reports; we should have a board of Federal officers to” 


institute prosecutions for each act of usurpation ; and, lastly, 


no director of a defrauding corporation would be eligible | 


for appointment as a receiver. When long-suffering in- 
vestors demand these rights, they will obtain them. 


United States Senators Cullom, of Illinois, Harris, of 
Tennessee, and Perkins, of California, have been re-elected 


without delay and without legislative scandal, though in 


Illinois, while the result was still uncertain, there were the 
usual rumors about the use of money. Similarly, in North 
Carolina the Fusion Legislature has promptly elected the 
Hon. Marion Butler (Populist) for the long term and the 
Hon. Jeter C. Pritchard (Republican) for the short term, 
in both cases conforming with the desires of the voters. 
But in Washington, in Montana, and in Delaware the Legisla- 
tures have thus far been deadlocked, while in West Virginia 
and Minnesota the elections have been anything but cred- 
itable to the legislative bodies. Some time since Mr. W. B. 
Shaw pointed out in these columns what a large part of the 
time of the Legislatures was consumed, two years ago, in 
Senatorial wrangles, resulting in three cases in final failure 
to elect. This year a similar waste and failure are again 
threatening. In Delaware the situation is peculiarly intol- 
erable, because the legislative tie-up is due to the number 
of legislators pledged to Mr. Addicks, the gas speculator 
who put so much money into the last campaign. In West 
Virginia the Republican legislators agreed upon another 
Senator whose chief recommendation is his money, and 


whose record is questionable. Ex-Secretary Elkins was | 


not prosecuted together with Brady and Dorsey during 
the Star Route trials, but the fact that he was called the 
‘“‘ King of the Star Routes ” during the time of the colossal 
frauds, together with certain other incidents in his career, 
make his election to the United States Senate unfortunate, 
to say the least. Like Senators Quay and Brice, he was at 
one time at the head of the National Campaign Commit- 
tee of his party (1884). Finally, in Minnesota the retirement 
of Senator Washburn and the election of Governor Nelson 
have involved a scandal of increasing magnitude. The fol- 
lewing interview with Senator Washburn epitomizes the 
situation : 

“ When I came to St. Paul late in December I found the situation 
honeycombed with treachery. There was a shameless use of money. 
I believe that up to last Friday night I might have brought about an 
entirely different result had I allowed the use of money. Some of my 
supporters came to me and begged to be allowed to use funds where 
they would do good, but I held to my position.” 

“Tt has been said that money was raised on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Do you know whether that is so ?” 

“ I know that repeated efforts were made to get money from Chi- 
cago wheat men during the last six weeks, but I have no positive infor- 
mation that they were successful. 

“‘ But even worse than the use of money,” continued Senator Wash- 
burn, “was the outrageous manipulation of State patronage. Every 
dishonest method of manipulation known to ring politicians was re- 
sorted to.” 

The Legislature which has just retired Senator Washburn, 
the uncompromising opponent of Board of Trade gam- 
bling, has further served the Boards of Trade by asking its 
future Senators to oppose anti-option bills. 

& 


The great but only partial victory of the moral elements in 
Philadelphia in defeating the nomination uf Senator Quay’s 
corporation candidate for Mayor may yet be completed 
iby the election of a candidate who, in an exceptional 
degree, represents the reform spirit. The city had not 
‘been so stirred in years as by the flagrant way in which 
the Quay candidate came so nearly being imposed upon 
the Republican Convention. The direct protest against 
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this candidate was signed by two hundred and fifty 
clergymen, while more than a thousand women joined in 
a demand for personal morality in the city’s Mayor. This 
public indignation, once aroused, was not entirely appeased 
by the nomination of a man who, as City Solicitor, had 
failed to prosecute the beneficiaries of the corruption of 
the old Gas Trust, and who is recognized as the represent-. 
ative of “‘ Boss” Martin. ‘The Democratic minority, recog- 
nizing its opportunity, much as the Republican minority 
in this city recognized its opportunity last fall, nominated 
for Mayor the one Democrat in Philadelphia who pre-emi- 
nently commands the confidence of all the Republican 
voters of the city and State—the twice-elected Governor, 
Robert E. Pattison. That Governor Pattison should not 
regard the Mayoralty of Philadelphia as a step downward 
is a sign of the new realization of the importance of city 
politics. The State of Pennsylvania, despite its area, 
spends each year less than one-third as much as the corpo- 
ration of Philadelphia is now spending, and the Governor 


of Pennsylvania, despite the prestige that attaches to his 


position, is hedged all about with restrictions, while the 
Mayor of Philadelphia, since the passage of the Bullitt 

Bill, has practically unlimited administrative power, and — 
also a veto on city legislation, requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority to overrule. Asi#le from the Presidency of the 
United States, there is no political officer in the country 
whose power is so great as that of the Mayor of sincund 


delphia. 


Governor Pattison stands in this contest where every 
reform candidate at the present time ought to stand—on 
a strictly non-partisan platform. In many respects the 
situation is hopefully similar to that. in New York City last. 
fall. .In one respect, however, the reformers of New York 
had an advantage over the reformers of Philadelphia. 
The press of Philadelphia has been proven in court to be 
implicated in municipal corruption to an extent that has 
not been even charged against the press of New York since 
the days of the Tweed Ring. Six of the most prominent 
daily papers in Philadelphia were a year ago compelled to 
pay back into the State Treasury $60,000 that had been 
fraudulently obtained in connection with State advertising. 
When, a few weeks ago, Senator Quay and the sub-bosses 
attempted to foist their candidate upon the Republican 
party, every paper in the city, Democratic as well as 
Republican, suddenly blazed out with an indorsement of 
this candidate, signed by nearly two thousand citizens, 
filling columns of space, and costing in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. Every paper but one—the incorruptible 
Philadelphia Ledger ’’—accompanied this paid-for read- 
ing-matter by editorial indorsements of this candidate. 
Politics were laid aside, and the Democratic papers indorsed 
“the people’s choice ”’ as strenuously as the Republican. 
No such unanimity has been seen in city politics since the 
New Orleans press united in indorsing the Jottery candi- 


dates for Mayor and Governor. But this very union of the 


anti-reform forces, regardless of party prejudices, to support 
the candidate of the bosses and of the corporations seeking 


_ franchises, has done more than any amount of preaching 


to teach the necessity of the union of the reform forces. 
The machine misrule of Philadelphia has been costing its 
citizens heavily. The expenses of the city government, 
which in 1886 were $9,000,000, in 1890 reached $22,000,- 
000, and in 1894 attained the appalling sum of $33,000,- 
000. Meanwhile the City Councils have given away 


franchises covering scores of miles of streets. to the 


Philadelphia Traction Company, without payment, though 
those franchises were worth hundreds of thousands to the 
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company and to the city. The new municipal spirit that 
is growing up recognizes that the property of the city is as 
sacred as the property of any individual citizen, and there 
is hope that this new spirit, together with the dissensions in 
the Republican party caused by the division of the bosses, 
may lead to the election of a candidate pledged to the 
_ thorough investigation of present municipal abuses, and 
‘the conducting of the business of the city upon non- 
tisan and principles. 

Except from South Carolina, the temperance news con- 
tinues gloomy in the extreme. In South Carolina the 
recent revision of the dispensary law seems to be giving 
general satisfaction—the city authorities even in Charles- 
ton and Columbia assisting in the suppression of the 
private bar-rooms, in order not to forfeit the right of the 
local treasuries to a share in the profits of the dispensary 
system. But in Iowa, in South Dakota, in North Dakota, 
in California, and in New York, the liquor-dealers are on 
the aggressive. In Iowa, according to the “State Reg- 
ister,” the Republicans have reconsidered their proposal 
to resubmit the question of prohibition to the voters. In 
both the Dakotas, on the other hand, where the saloon- 
keepers, instead of the temperance people, demand resub- 
mission, the Legislatures seem likely to grant it. In South 
Dakota the resubmission bill has already passed the House. 
In California the liquor-dealers seem confident of passing 
a uniform license law which shall do away with the local 
option under which the saloons are prohibited in many 
partsofthe State. Finally, in New York State, the liquor- 
dealers have come to an agreement on the Sunday excise 
law they desire. The bill they have introduced into the 
Legislature proposes that their saloons may be legally opened 
between six and eight in the morning, and from two o’clock 
in the afternoon until midnight. Mr. Tekulsky, the Dem- 
ocratic President of the New York Liquor-Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, speaks warmly in praise of the present Republican 
_ Legislature, and is hopeful of the passage of the bill. 
Fortunately for temperance, Senator Mullin has introduced 
exactly the bill demanded to show the invalidity of the 
claim that Sunday-closing laws cannot be made effective. 
The Mullin Bill requires the absolute closing of all 
licensed places on Sunday, and the removal of all blinds 
and screens that would obstruct a view of the interior from 
the outside. Such a law as this was proposed in New 
York several years ago, but was defeated ‘by the liquor- 
dealers. With the revocation of license for Sunday selling, 
and the removal of blinds and screens, so that passers-by 
could see whether sales were going on, the Sunday-closing 
laws could be as easily enforced as any on the statute- 
books. 


We have nothing of importance to add to our report of 
last week of the Brooklyn railroad strike. The fever of 
passion and wrath has nearly burnt itself out. A few lives 
have been lost and a good many innocent citizens have been 
injured, the city has a large bill to pay for military service, 
the companies have practically lost two-weeks’ receipts out 
of the fifty-two, and a large proportion, probably a majority, 
of the strikers have lost their places. 
any one has gained anything. We doubt even if the cause 
of law and order has been in any wise aided, since so 
small a number. of the disorganized mob have suffered. 
If it were an organized mob, its ringleaders might be 
arrested, tried, and convicted, but for the most part the 
mobs were without ringleaders, The city authorities have 


been criticised on the one hand for failure to deal promptly | 
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and vigorously with the rioters, on the other hand for call- 
ing in the aid of the militia. Both criticisms we judge to 
be unjust. Brooklyn has not a police force large enough to 
spread over the whole territory, to deal with sporadic and 
spontaneous uprisings of people miles apart, and to guard 
miles of trolley-wire and of railroad track, and hundreds of 
trolley-cars in transit; and if it had police enough for this 
purpose, they have had no such experience in dealing with 
mobs—for Brooklyn has been a remarkably peaceful city 
in the past—as would prepare them for so unexpected an 
exigency. By the time this paper reaches our readers we 
may confidently assume that order will be restored and 
probably the militia withdrawn, and within a week it is 
very likely that the railroad company will have found sub- 
stitutes for the striking conductors and motormen, or the 
strikers themselves will have returned to their places. 
Then it will be the duty of some of the citizens of Brooklyn 
to confer together on the question, What remedies can be 
devised to prevent a recurrence of such a disgraceful 


‘tragedy? The case is one in which the motto is applica- 


ble, “‘ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Some light on this question “is thrown by an article in an- 
other column on Municipal Government in Great Britain, 
based on Mr. Albert Shaw’s recent volume. 


Only one case of lynching has come to our notice this 
week—that of a white man, a murderer, named J. F. 
Bergeron, in Beaufort, N.C. The lynching took place as 
long ago as Christmas, but the event seems to have been 
thought of so little consequence that it has but just now 
reached the press. We hope that this week’s absence of 
reports of lynchings may indicate that public sentiment and 
agitation are beginning to have a good effect in enforcing 
law and order. In Texas a bill has been introduced 
into the Legislature providing that when any person, being 
a prisoner under arrest, shall be taken in violation of law 
and put to death or injured, the county from which he is | 
taken shall be liable for and pay the sum of not less 
than $3,000 to the suryiving wife and children of the mob’s 
victim. This law appeals to the pockets rather than to 
the moral sentiment of the people, and we are by no means 


sure but that such an action could be brought now under 
common-law principles. 


We have to correct two errors in 
last week’s report. We spoke of Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
Counties as both in Kansas; the first is in Colorado, 
adjoining Kansas. A correspondent tells us that the lynch- 
ing referred to took place in the Indian Territory. We 
also inadvertently spoke of the Barrett Scott case as 
occurring in Colorado, instead of Nebraska. It will be 
understood that we are dependent on press reports, and 
cannot always insure accuracy in details. 


® 
Outsiders are apt to think of Delaware justice as severe, 
because the whipping-post and pillory are always in mind. 


It may surprise some readers to learn that many prominent 
citizens of Delaware are now protesting against the system, 


on the ground that it does not punish, far less reform, their .- 


criminals. -They complain that the whipping-post is not 
used to punish wife-beating and kindred crimes of cruelty, 
which might be logical, but mainly in cases of petty larceny. 


_ The whipping is seldom painful, and often a mere farce; 


it is potent only in destroying the self-respect of the con- 
vict, and thus is opposed to all modern prison methods. 
The three county prisons of the State are all overcrowded, 
averaging four to six in a cell; they are devoid of proper 
sanitary arrangements, and are altogether so notoriously 
unfit for habitation that the United States Government, 
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on the recommendation of its inspector, has removed all 
Federal ‘prisoners to jails outside the State. The head of 
the Delaware system is the Sheriff ; and here politics enter 
in, for this is a “fat” office, and much sought after by the 
small politician. Receiving twenty cents a day for each 
of his 214 prisoners, and keeping them on seven cents a 
day, the Sheriff of New Castle County realizes a larger 
salary than any other State official, There is no labor in 
any of the prisons, except that the inhabitants of the “ bum 
cell” (a room thirty by twenty feet, without bedding or 
furniture, and full of vermin, where eighty prisoners, young 
and old, are sometimes confined) are kept at work break- 
ing stone for the roads. The other convicts loaf in the 
corridor, or play cards openly in their cells. It is not 
surprising that many of them return again and again to 
prison life. The committee which has investigated these 
matters is now preparing a bill for the Legislature, ask- 
ing for a State Workhouse, with all the modern reformatory 


features, and with unsalaried Commissioners, thus practi-_ 
Two of the 


cally removing the question from politics. 
Judges of the State are upon the committee; the bar 
heartily supports the movement; and the clergy, of all 
denominations, have joined in advocacy of the reform. It 
remains to be seen whether the Legislature, which is now 
engaged in a heated political struggle over the Senator- 
ship, can spare time and thought for a non-partisan ques- 
tion of this kind. 
The death of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, which took 
place in.London on Thurs- 
day of last week, marked 
the close of a career upon 
which it is easy to make 
commonplace comments, 
but which it is not easy to 
intelligently characterize. 
It is not many years since 
the, young peer was, in a 
way, the center of interest 
in the House of Commons, 
to which he belonged—in 
ales of the fact that he died a comparatively young man— 
for more than twenty years. Several times during that 
period he was the leader of the Conservative wing in the 
House, and on several other occasions he was its most 
conspicuous figure. 
tirely the delicacy of feeling, the subtlety of intellect, and 
the keen irony of Mr. Balfour, who was once his associate. 
For Lord Randolph Churchill had the more virile, and, in 
some senses, the coarser qualities of his race. He was 
pugnacious; he had the air and sometimes the tone of a 
bulldog in the House; he cast Parliamentary convention- 
alities to the wind, and said what he had to say with a 
frankness that was at times almost brutal. The substra- 
tum of the English nature showed at times in a kind of 
passionate earnestness which was intermittent rather than 
constant, in a keen sense of what people wanted, and in 
intimations of powers of genuine leadership. But there 
was always a suspicion that he was not entirely serious, 
and that politics represented to him an irteresting occupa- 
.tion rather than a career of conviction. He woke up the 
Tory party, however, and was one of the very few inter- 
esting figures in that heavy and eminently uninteresting 
organization. 
was when he appeared as the leader of the famous “ Fourth 
Party,” composed of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Wolff, 
and himself—four of the brightest young men in England. 
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The most sensational thing he ever did was his involun- 


He was a brilliant man, lacking en- 


The most picturesque episode in his career — 
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tary resignation from the Lord Salisbury Cabinet. -He 
attempted to force the hand of the Premier by writing 2 
letter which contained an implied threat of resignation, and 
Lord Salisbury, who wanted to be rid of him, promptly con- 
strued the letter as a resignation and dropped his young 
and difficult rival out of the Cabinet. That was eight 
years ago, and it was the end of Lord Churchill’s Parlia- 
mentary career. Whether he was serious or not is a ques- 
tion which can be answered only by his intimates ; but it is 
certain that his defect as a public man was his lack of power 
of subordination. He dearly loved a fight, and when he > 
could not pick a fight with the Opposition he was quite 
likely to do it with his own party. It was a matter of indif- 
ference to him whether he was stirring up Mr. Gladstone 
or Sir Stafford Northcote ; what he craved was the sensa- 
tion of stirring up somebody. ‘There was a time when the 
younger Tories gathered about him, and when it seemed 
as if, by the creation of what was called the Tory Democ- 
racy, he might become a force in English politics; but | 
he seemed to lack solid character, steadfast will, and intel- 
lectual discipline. His old associate, Mr. Balfour, a man 
of far less force in one sense, has shown far greater ability. 


& 


Since Signor Crispi sent the Italian Parliament home, 
the most interesting public event in that country has been 
the publication of the manifesto of Signor Cavallotti, the 
leader of the Italian Radicals. This manifesto appears to 
have made up in length and rhetoric for its lack of defi- 


‘niteness in outlining a policy. It fills about ten newspaper 


columns, and is devoted mainly to an attack on the 
Premier, and to a discussion of the scandals. The Radi- 
cal leader accuses the Premier, however, of dealing a very 
heavy blow at the independency of the magistracy under 
cover of the new anti-Anarchist acts, and declares that the 
Italian Government is likely to sink below the level of the 
South American Republics in its disrespect for its Consti- 
tution. In fact, there appears to be a consensus of opinion 
among all the opponents of Signor Crispi that he is show- 
ing undisguised contempt for Parliament, Government, 
and Constitution. The economic distress of- the coun- 
try is not less than it was last year, scandals and suspi- 
cions do not stop short of royalty itself, the agitation against 
the Government becomes more aggressive, the Radicals 
have recently gained four seats at by-elections, and in 
the meantime‘the Premier is practically endeavoring to 
rule without the aid of Parliament. His supporters are 
declaring that the country is sick of Parliamentary institu- 
tions, and that it is ready to welcome any dictator who 
will oppose a resolute front against Socialism and Anarchy. 
A strong man in Italy just now would be a man who would 
go unflinchingly to the bottom of the scandals, put out of 
office and authority every man connected with them, and 
deal frankly and courageously with the financial situation by 
disclosure of the actual condition of affairs and by reso- 
lute attempt to reduce expenditures. If Signor Crisp? 
attempts to follow any other policy, he will be a sham 
strong man instead of areal one. A simple statement of 
the disposal of the national revenue sheds a flood of light 
on the situation: one-half goes to the payment of interest 
on the national debt; two-sixths to the support of the 
army and navy; and one-sixth remains for the necessary 
expenses of carrying on the Government! 


The epidemic of Cabinet crises has extended to Greece, 
and M. Tricoupis has again gone out of office. There is 
some uncertainty as to the reason for this sudden resigna- 
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tion. According to one account, it was due to the King’s 
refusal to dissolve Parliament on the Ministers’ request, 
as the most practicable step toward the solution of the 
economic problems. According to another dispatch, the 
Crown Prince appeared at a popular demonstration re- 
cently, and gave public advice on the situation—an action 
which M. Tricoupis interpreted as indicating a loss of the 
confidence of the Crown, and therefore resigned. The 
latter explanation, if it be an explanation, is probably 
‘simply a pretext. The fundamental and pressing difficulty 
in Greece is the financial one, and the return of Tricoupis 
to power was hailed as being in the interests of a sounder 
financial policy. Greece, as the Prime Minister said in 
the Parliament three months ago, is bankrupt, and Ger- 
many and England are reported to have considered a naval 
‘demonstration to secure the interests of their subjects who 
hold stock in the Hellenic debt. The Greek Parliament 
had accepted the financial policy of M. Tricoupis, and it is 
not likely that it has changed its attitude on that question. 
The probability is that the Ministers have lost popularity 
on political rather than on financial grounds. M. Tri- 
coupis, although a very able man, has a very dictatorial 
manner, and is especially unpopular with the army, with 
the students, and with that considerable body of Greeks to 
whom the sentiment of Hellenism appeals. Moreover, 
there have been certain disputes concerning mines and 
‘ railroads, in which, it is reported, M. Tricoupis has taken 
very unpopular ground. Absenteeism among the mem- 
bers of the Chamber has been so extensive that that body 
has often been unable to sit for lack of a quorum. At 
the beginning of the year the Prime Minister suspended 
the discussion of the budget, and presented measures 
intended to increase the revenue. With these measures 
he coupled, however, the suppression of the interior or 
local tax known as the octroi, hoping thus to regain his 
waning popularity. Fuller reports must be awaited before 
the situation can be entirely intelligible. | 


& 


At one time last week war between Mexico and Guate- 
“mala seemed unavoidable. At this writing there is some 
prospect of a peaceable agreement between the two coun- 
tries, but the situation is still strained.. The United States 
has suggested to the nations involved in quarrel that a 
reference of the matter in controversy to arbitration would 
be a course desirable in itself and agreeable to this coun- 
try. In point of fact, the quarrel is eminently one which 
should be left to arbitration. The immediate trouble con- 
cerns depredations on Mexico’s forest-lands adjoining the 
boundary of Guatemala ; and it is said that the real dam- 
age would be covered by a thousand dollars or so. A 
boundary dispute has been going; on:'for the last thirteen 
years. In 1882 Mexico and Guatemala agreed that a new 
boundary line should be surveyed, and that meanwhile 
each country should hold what it claimed until the work 
‘was completed. This seems to have been a very loose 
sort of agreement, and disputes naturally and quickly fol- 
lowed. Both countries have made surveys, but no com- 
mission has been appointed, and no permanent line has, 
in fact, been surveyed. Mexico, as the larger and stronger 
country, can, under these circumstances, easily pick. a 
quarrel with Guatemala at any time, and it looks very 
much as if this was what has now happened. At all 
events, Mexico has assembled troops near the border, has 
demanded the payment of a large indemnity, both for dam- 
age alleged to have been done to the forests and for the 
expense of her own warlike preparations, and, finally, has 
Sent an ultimatum to Guatemala. At the last minute the 
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latter country has expressed some willingness to make 
concessions. As Guatemala has only about forty-seven 
thousand square miles of territory and one and a half mill- 
ions of population, while Mexico has over seven hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles and over twelve millions 
of population, the war, if it takes place, would be an un- 
equal one, and it is not likely that, in this case, the history 
of the war between China and Japan would be repeated. 
There is a possibility that other Central American nations 
would join with Guatemala, but the likelihood of any per. | 
manent and satisfactory confederation to fight Mexico is 


extremely small. | 


During the past months important events on the Indo- 


_Afghan border have succeeded each other rapidly. After | 


the war of 1878 a trans-Afghan survey was begun to 
delimitate the frontier, and that work is completed so far 
as regards the boundary between India on the one side 
and Beluchistan and Afghanistan proper on the other. The 
engineer officers and civil assistants are chiefly Mussul- 


mans, and it is the first time that an efficient staff of native 


surveyors has ever been employed by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. In the further progress of the work towards 
Kashmir the first difficulty was in the uneasiness resulting 
from the reported death of the Amir of Afghanistan, Abdur- 
rahman Khan, a ruler who has long governed a turbulent 
people with marked ability. It wasfelt that he must event- 
ually officer his forces with either Englishmen or Russians, 
and hence he has been courted by both sides with much 
ado. Except China, no Asiatic country has ever more rigor- 
ously kept to itself and kept out foreigners than Afghanis- 
tan ; but the Amir, in 1893, ata conference with Sir Mortimer © 
Durand, was induced, for favors received, to withdraw his 


pretensions over Kafiristan (at the extreme north of India), 


and to agree that it should be included within the political 
sphere of British influence. This country is the last strong- 
hold of Aryan paganism against Islam. Its inhabitants are 
divided into many tribes, of which the most warlike are the 
Waziris, who live between Gilgit and the Khyber Pass. 
This is one of the loftiest mountain regions in the world, the 
very passes being 15,¢00 feet high. The Waziris are hostile 
both to the Afghan Amir and to any Indian delimitation. 
They live by predatory raids, and have long terrorized the 
Sir William Lockhart has now proceeded against 
them. The losses of life on both sides have been not in- 
considerable. The Mehtar or prince of Chitral, also, has 
been mysteriously murdered, and his younger brother has 
seized the throne. As the new Mehtar is distinctly hostile 
to the Indian Government, the latter now finds itself justi- 
fied in dispatching a special force to expel the usurper and 
to establish a definite form of suzerainty. All these events 
mean the addition of that superb section of country which 
has hitherto been the one great wedge jutting into the 
northern boundary of India. 

Among the more important events of the week abroad 
were, in France, the formation of a “ business ” Ministry 
by M. Ribot (one or two portfolios, however, still waiting 


acceptance), and the sending in to the Senate and Chamber > 


of Deputies of President Faure’s message, in which he calls 
attention to the fact that the working of French. institu- 
tions is sufficient, whatever the circumstances, to assure 
the unbroken performance of public duties, and promises 
to aid in needed reforms; in Russia, the death of the great 
diplomatist and Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers, 
took place on Saturday, at the age of seventy-five; in the 
Far East, Japan is systematically laying siege to the strong- 
hold of Wei-Hai-Wei. 
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A Lesson from Abroad 


No American can read Mr. Albert Shaw’s recent volume 
on Municipal Government in Great Britain, published 
by the Century Company, and turn from it to a perusal of 
_ his own daily press, without a poignant feeling of humilia- 
tion. In his own country what does he see? New York, 
by a spasm of civic virtue, has overthrown one ring, only to 
find all its energies enlisted to enable it to escape another. 


Brooklyn is for a fortnight an armed camp, its streets 


occupied alternately by a mob and by the militia, and its 
customary and necessary méthods of transportation shut 
off by the combined greed of unscrupulous corporations 
and the lawless violence of apparently irrepressible roughs 
and hoodlums. Philadelphia barely saves itself from hav- 
ing a Mayor imposed upon it by a United States Senator 
who has no more right to choose a Mayor for that city than 
for London. Detroit is seriously considering whether it will 
not abandon, in hopeless despair, all attempt at self-gov- 
ernment, and ask the State Legislature to govern it. Chi- 
cago is still sore from the remembrance of last summer’s 
municipal irresolution and incompetence, and humiliated 
by the domination of its liquor-shops and its gambling- 
hells on the one hand, and on the other by the rule of 
railroad corporations who kill more men per week in time 
of peace than the mobs kill in time of war. 

We cross the water. What is the record there? Let 
us take from Mr. Shaw’s volume one chapter, and from 
one chapter a few salient and significant facts. 

In 1838 Birmingham was governed, as some pseudo- 
municipal reformers would have our American cities gov- 
erned, from without. A city charter was at that time granted. 
Household suffrage has been adopted. Practically all tax- 
payers and rent-payers vote. The people have taken the 
entire control of the municipality into their own hands. 
They administer it through a locally elected Board of Coun- 
cilmen and Aldermen. Parliamentary interference is never 
courted and would not be readily brooked. The ablest men 
in the city render gratuitous service in the administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs. ‘The gas was formerly supplied by 
private companies. The plant has been purchased by the 
city for $10,000,000; the profits to the city are to-day nearly 
$350,000; the price to the consumer has been reduced, 
and for the employees the eight-hours day adopted. The 
water was formerly supplied by another corporation. The 
plant has been purchased for $6,750,000, and the water-rates 
have paid the interest on the purchase, while the supply has 
been doubled and the cost to the consumer lessened. A 
sewage-farm was purchased, and the sewage of the city, 
which New York pours into its rivers to pollute them, and 
the garbage of the city, which New York dumps into its 
harbor to choke its great commercial gateway, are utilized. 
Parks scattered throughout the city have been provided, 
and public baths maintained, the latter being almost self- 
supporting. The street railways introduced in 1870 are 
owned by the city and leased to operating companies, at such 
rates as, first, to pay a good rate of interest on the cost of con- 
struction, and, secondly, to create a sinking fund adequate 
to pay the cost of construction in less than a quarter of a 
century. And every detail as to fares, character of service, 
and regulations respecting employees, is controlled by the 
municipality. The municipal debt is large—-$40,000,o0oo— 
but the rate of interest is but little over three per cent., 
the profits are considerably more than three per cent., and 
the city, “‘ as a corporate body, is the richer at least by two 
or three dollars for every dollar of the forty or fifty millions 
that the corporation has dared to borrow and invest.’’ 
And, what is more important, it governs itself; it has 


do, it is not because we lack popular intelligence. 
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neither “ring” nor “boss” to rule it from within, nor 
legislature to tamper with its right of self-government from 
without ; its gas-works, water-works, and street railways. 
render adequate service to the citizens, for the citizens. 
themselves determine what the service shall be. They 
deal justly with their employees, for the employees have 
always a remedy for injustice at the next election. And 
strikes, mobs, and military law are unknown. ) 
There is nothing unique in the case of Birmingham. The 
facts are repeated, with slightly modified figures, in the case _ 
of Manchester, Glasgow, and many of the smaller towns and 
cities of Great Britain. It is clear that we have something 
to learn from the “ effete institutions of the Old World.” 
The reader will say that we cannot do in this country 
what they can do in England. Why not? Universal suf- 
frage? Their suffrage is now nearly as universal as ours. 
Certainly the difference is not alone adequate to account 
for our incompetence. Foreign population? None of 
their population is American. If we cannot do what they 
Our 
public-school system is both broader and better. It is 
because we lack popular virtue. We have not the English 
public spirit and civic virtue. From the poorest to the 


richest, we are all poisoned by the same haste to get rich. 


Great corporations want to make the profits which belong 
to the people. The people think they can make more 
money for themselves by giving the public franchises to 
the corporations and earning money by individualistic 
enterprises. It is only under the spur of a tardy reaction 
against intolerable evils that such men as Mr. Schieren, 
Mr. Strong, and ex-Governor Pattison have been willing 
to offer their services to their respective cities. The rem- 
edy for municipal evils is not a lazy abandonment of the 
principle of self-government and a transfer of municipal 
administration from the city to the State. This is a way 
to widen and enlarge the corruption. The remedy is to 
return to local self-government ; to place the responsibility 


of civic administration on the people of the city; to let — 


the cities suffer the penal consequences of their own miscon- 
duct ; to emphasize public spirit as a public duty, and to | 
rebuke the neglect of it as a personal sin. It is for the 
city to reassume its legitimate functions ; to regain posses- 
sion of its streets; to furnish its own light as it furnishes 
its own water ; to bring at once its means of transporta- 
tion under civic control, and at the earliest possible date 


to own and operate them; and thus to give to its city 
authorities a work to do for the public which will be worthy 


of the ambition of its clear-thoughted, strong-willed, public- 
spirited men. 


The Sugar Trust and the Law 


The Supreme Court of the United States last week 
decided that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is not applicable 
to the Sugar Trust. Possibly no decision of such far- 
reaching importance has been rendered in many years. 
The Court denies that Congress has the right to directly 
repress a monopoly which uses inter-State- commerce aS 
the means by which it reaches the great mass of its 
customers. ‘It is true,” says Judge Fuller, speaking for 
the majority of the Court, ‘“thac the bill alleged that the 
products of these [sugar] refineries were sold among the 
several States, and that all the companies were engaged in 
commerce with the several States as with foreign nations ; 
but this was no more than to say that trade and commerce 
serve manufacture to fulfill its functions. There was 
nothing in the proofs to indicate any intention to put re- 
straint on the trade or commerce, and the fact, as we have 
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seen, that trade or commerce might be indirectly affected, 
was not enough to entitle the complainants to a decree.” 
Judge Harlan vigorously dissented from this conclusion of 
the majority. He contended, first, that the Sugar Trust 
is a combination in restraint of inter-State commerce, 
therefore unlawful, and, second, that the National Govern- 
‘ment alone was {sufficiently powerful to successfully ‘cope 
with such an organization. In support of these proposi- 
tions he said: | 
“ If this combination, so far as its operations directly affect inter- 
State commerce, cannot be restrained or suppressed under some power 
granted to Congress, it will be cause for regret that the patriotic 
statesmen who framed the Constitution did not foresee the necessity 
of investing the National Government with ample power to deal with 
_ gigantic monopolies. We have. before us one case of a combination 
which absolutely controls the price of all refined sugar in this country. 
_ Suppose another combination, organized for private gain and to con- 
trol prices, should obtain possession of all the large flour-mills in the 
United States; another, of all the oil territory; another, of all the 
salt-producing regions; and another, of all the great establishments 
for slaughtering animals and the preparation of meats. What power 
is competent to protect the people of the United States against such 
dangers except a National power—one that is capable of exerting its 
sovereign authority throughout every part of the territory, and over 
all the people of the Nation? I perceive no difficulty in the way of 
the Court passing a decree declaring that the combination described 
in the bill imposes an unlawful restraint upon trade and commerce 
among the States, and perpetually enjoining it from further prosecut- 
ing any business pursuant to the unlawful agreements under which it 
was formed or by which it was created. Such a decree would be 
within the scope of the bill, and is appropriate to the end which Con- 
gress intended to accomplish—namely, to protect the freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse among the States against combinations and con- 
spiracies which impose unlawful restraints upon such intercourse.” 


With Judge Harlan’s decision the great mass of the 
American people are instinctively in sympathy. When 


we remember how Judge Billings sustained the arrest of the. 


striking truck-drivers of New Orleans on the ground that 
their ‘combination ” indirectly interfered with inter-State 
commerce, and therefore was punishable under the Anti- 
Trust Act, it seems a little hard to be told by the Court 


that the operations of the Sugar Trust, regulating the traffic - 


in sugar in every State in the Union, are not in restraint of 
inter-State commerce. The different States cannot protect 
themselves against the operations of a National Trust. They 
cannot shut out the products of such a trust without interfer- 
ence with inter-State commerce, and they cannot prosecute 
the trustees for violation of State law, as the trustees are 
almost uniformly non-residents. It will be remembered 
that recently the Governor of New York refused to deliver 
to the Governor of Texas the officials of the Oil Trust 
who had sold oil in Texas in violation of the State law. 
These officials, it was held, had not been within the State 
of Texas, and, therefore, their extradition for offenses 
committed in that State was impossible. The States, there- 
fore, can in no Way protect themselves against the injuri- 
ous operations of these National combinations. If Con- 
gress, under the present Constitution, cannot protect them, 
there is growing up a great wrong without a remedy. 


Subjecting Self 


The petulant resignation of the President of France 
brings out a weakness to which men and women of spirit 
and gift are often’subject. It isa very interesting and sig- 
nificant fact in the growth of men in society that while, in 
the Occidental world at least, individuality has become 
more and more pronounced, and the individual man more 
and more differentiated from his fellows, there has come 
with this evolution a corresponding subjection, in the 
character of the best men and women, of the merely per- 
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sonal feeling and claim. The perfect unfolding of the 
individual is perhaps the very highest result of society ; 
but with this unfolding, and as a part of it, comes the 
operation of that law of the subjection of personal taste 
and caprice for the sake of others. A man of the highest 
sensitiveness will bear all kinds of misrepresentations and 
every sort of contumely for the sake of the discharge of 
the duty to society which he has undertaken. He will 
endure words and deeds which two hundred years ago 
would have been instantly resented with violence; and 
yet in no sense has the standard of personal honor been 
lowered. Genuine personal dignity is not preserved by 
morbid sensitiveness. There are men and women who, 
to use an expressive phrase, “fuss” constantly about 
themselves ; who are quick to take offense, and- ready at 
all moments to drop their associates and give up their 
work and desert the cause because they believe that some- 
body has put a slight upon them. This is a fundamental 
weakness of character. It does not mean, as it is some- 
times interpreted, great delicacy and sensitiveness of feel- 
ing; it means a self-consciousness which puts the person 
in place of the end one is seeking, and subordinates the 
cause one loves to one’s own assumption of his importance. 
Men are never so great, so dignified, or so superior as in 
moments when, by reason of their absolute loyalty to a 
cause, they bear patiently all manner of misinterpretation 
without resentment, concerned’ infinitely more to serve 
than to be served. A personal dignity which cannot take 
care of itself cannot-be protected by incessant guarding. © 
The quality of a great creative nature is unconsciousness, 
and this is also the characteristic of a great character. 


Be 


Editorial Notes 


—‘ What is the best book on social science that you can recom- 
mend?” This question was recently asked of a well-informed scholar. 
His answer was so striking that it is worth reporting. It was no 
recent work. It was Aristotle’s “ Politics.” 

—Two weeks ago we noticed that the message of the newly elected 
Populist Governor of Nebraska gave general satisfaction to the Repub- 


_licans. This week we may observe that the message of the newly 


elected Republican Governor of Colorado gives equal satisfaction to 
the Populists. The lines between parties are never quite so sharp as 
they appear in campaign times. 

—Professor William M. Hall, who for four years past held the chair 
of History and Political Economy in Colorado College, died at the 
family homestead in Ashfield, Mass., on December 15. Professor 
Hall was valedictorian of the class of ’80 at Yale, and was a man of 
broad culture, scholarly attainments, and charming personality. By 
his gallant struggle for several years to do a man’s work despite the 
slow but sure inroads of a pulmonary affection, he has added his name 
to the honorable list of men who have shown what it is possible for a 
strong spirit to achieve in spite of a weakened body. 

—Greenwich, Connecticut, is a fortunate town, not only in the ex- 
traordinary beauty of its: location, but in the generosity of its resi- 
dents, and in the educational opportunities which that generosity is 
opening. Mr. H. A. Havemeyer presented last year to the village 
one of the finest and most complete school-houses in the country; a 
building which is itself, in its architecture and its arrangements, an 
education to the community. And now another generous resident of 
the town, Mrs. A. A. Anderson, has decided to erect a memorial 
library and reading-room at a cost of about $100,000. Generosity of 
this kind deserves always the fullest record. 

—The Duke of Orleans, the Royalist claimant of the French throne, 
has now taken a practical step towards the enforcement of his rights. 
He has given public notice that he intends to have all his clothes made 
in Paris. When one remembers the prices at which good clothes can 
be bought in London, the extent of this sacrifice and the patriotism 
involved in taking this attitude are manifest. The Duke has already 
won to his cause the enthusiastic support of the seventy thou- 
sand washerwomen of Paris. This powerful and noisy body of Pari- 
sian residents have been for some time past antagonistic to the Re- 


_ public, and they eagerly welcome an announcement which seems to 


indicate the determination of the Duke of Orleans to patronize home 
industries and native talent. 
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Labor Churches in Great Britain 
By George E. Hooker | 


LITTLE more than three years ago there 

appeared in the many-sided British labor 

movement the strange phenomenon of a 

Labor Church. Its founder was a com- 

paratively young man named John Trevor, 

who, after two years’ service in London as 

assistant pastor of a Unitarian church, 

accepted a call to a Unitarian church in Manchester. 

While a revolter against dogmatic Christianity, his deep 

Spiritual nature and ardent sympathy with human needs 

drew him close to working people and qualified him 

both to understand them and to win their confidence. 

Here at Manchester, in the great heart of industrial Lan- 

cashire—Lancashire, the home of /aissez faire ; Lancashire, 

crowded as it is with a wage-earning population of unusual 

enterprise ; Lancashire, where the ills of commercialism are 

everywhere to the front, from the sky blackened with its 

forests of belching chimneys to the little children pressed 

into its sordid and thundering workshops—here this eager 

spirit found himself stirred more and more with impatience 
and with gropings after a better life for the people. 

At the Triennial Unitarian Conference in London a year 
later, the Rev. Philip Wiksteed spoke some very searching 
~ words on the relations of the churches and the working 
classes. Mr. Trevor was deeply impressed, and returned 
to his parish convinced that something must be done, but 
not knowing what. Shortly afterwards, while going home 
from evening service, he met a workingman who, though 
formerly a regular attendant at his church, had now ceased 
to come. On being asked the reason, he answered that he 
could not feel at home in that church. The result of a 
most frank talk between the two was that they parted with 
a mutual pledge to assist each other in starting a church 
in which workingmen could feel at home. 

After the plan had assumed shape, Mr. Trevor laid it 
before his church, in the hope that they might take it up 
and put it into execution. Many in the church sympa- 
thized, and some helped; but -the church declined the 
project. The enterprise was finally launched at a crowded 


Sunday afternoon mass-meeting in one of the halls of the 


city. Its object was declared to be the cultivation of the 
religious side of the labor movement through the holding 


of Sunday afternoon meetings and the organization of such 


other forms of effort as circumstances should direct. 
The demands of the new enterprise multiplied, and Mr. 


‘Trevor, after eighteen months’ occupancy, resigned his 


pulpit, and became, in a loose way, pastor of the Labor 
Church. Ill health, however, in a few weeks necessitated 
his retirement, and, though remaining the recognized head 
and constant counselor of the new organization, he rarely 
occupied its platform. Instead, he devoted himself par- 
ticularly to the development of the “ Labor Prophet,” a 
monthly paper which has since been the organ of the Labor 
Churches. The church was thus left largely to blaze its 
own way through new territory. 

Almost at once the idea began to spread and to take 
root elsewhere. A conservative policy was adopted in 
regard to extension, and, furthermore, every enterprise had 
to be self-supporting from the start. Yet within two years 
from the founding of the first Labor Church there were 
thirteen such churches in existence in different parts of 
Great Britain ; and at the present time, after the lapse of 
a little more than three years, during which only two or 
three appear to have failed, there are twenty-two in exist- 
ence, and organization is being mooted in nearly a score 
of new places. Conferences have been held, and the 
extension work has been organized. Until recently there 
. has been one salaried official in the movement. Now 
there are two. | | 

A majority of these churches hold two public meetings 
each Sunday. The order of proceeding is simple, and varies 
considerably. Some have pipe-organs or bands. The 


_ real strength as in the historic churches. 


musical side of the service, therefore, often goes very well. 
The opening hymn may be ‘followed by a portion of 
Scripture, this by another hymn, the Lord’s Prayer in con- 
cert, and a reading from some secular author like Ruskin 
or Carlyle. After the next hymn will come the address, 
which is, even more than. in ordinary Nonconformist 
bodies, the feature of the service. The whole may be 
brought to a close by the Doxology, followed by a short 
prayer of benediction, or a moment with all heads bowed. 
In many cases, however, these more devotional features 
are absent. The Hymn and Tune Book, compiled by Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevor, consists largely of democratic an'd Social- 
ist hymns, set to familiar sacred tunes. For example, 


Lift up the People’s banner, 
Now trailing in the dust, etc., 


is sung to the tune of ‘“ Webb.” 

The meetings are usually held in some public hall, 
though in a few instances disused church buildings have 
been secured. Membership ranges from perhaps a score 
up to several hundred, but is not as accurate a gauge of 
Congregations 
range from twenty-five to twenty-five hundred, and vary 
widely in the same place according to the character of 
the speakers. These usually change every Sunday. A 
coterie of such itinerant speakers is thus in the field. 
They are, as a rule, effective popular orators, and include 
many individuals of marked ability and strong personality. 
Some of them are local preachers, some trade-union 
officials, some journalists, some labor members of Parlia- 
ment, two or three of the best are young women, and now 
and then an ordained minister will be of the number. 
Nearly all come from the aggressively Socialistic section 
of the labor movement. Their addresses are not sermons, | 
but rather lectures, and deal especially with the social con- 
ditions of the people. Here are some of their themes: 
Education,” Religion of Socialism,” ‘The Cry of 
the Children,” “The Ethics of the Labor Movement,” 
‘‘ Architecture and its Effects on the People.” Questions 
are often invited after the address, and sometimes a vol- 


untary discussion ensues. 


One or two reports from the field will illustrate the 
character.and enthusiasm of the movement. The Birming- 
ham Labor Church thus describes its second annual meet- 
ing, recently held on Sunday in the Town Hall: “The | 
speakers were J. Keir Hardie, M.P., Miss Enid Stacey, 
and Pete Curran; Chairman, Councilor Stevens, Mr. 
Hardie’s speech was largely devoted to Independent Labor 
party politics and to a criticism of the proposals which 
Mr. Chamberlain had made from the same platform a 
week or two previously. The collections amounted to 
about $85—$52 being taken at the door for the Cinderella 
Fund. A quantity of literature and over one thousand 
hymn-books were sold. Long before the time for com- 
mencement the great building, which seats nearly three 
thousand people, was filled and the doors closed. Ar 
overflow meeting was held outside.” The Hull Labor 
Church reports that, “ Finding the labor.men of Hull 
divided into hostile and unfriendly factions, it has sought to 
be the medium of bringing them into an atmosphere more 
favorable to an appreciation of one another’s aims and 
good faith. On Sunday, at the lecture on ‘The Socialist 
Christ,’ the capacious Gladstone Hall was packed; a 
couple of hundred had to go away disappointed ;” while 
on the following Sunday, when “ The Care of the Aged 
and the Education of the Young” was the subject, “ the 
audience was moved to tears and rapture under the spell 
of the natural orator.” = 

Good audiences explain how the expenses can be met 
largely by the voluntary collections. If one collection is 
not sufficient, a second may at once be made; and if there 
be some special object calling for assistance, such as a body 
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of suffering strikers, still another collection may be taken 
' at the door. Some speakers charge a regular fee of $10 
or $15, others charge only their expenses. | 

Some educational work is carried on by many of these 
churches during the week, through lectures, confer- 
ences, and class work. A correspondence class is con- 
ducted by Mr. Trevor, and the parent church maintains a 
Labor Institute which is a center for work of this sort. 
This church and some others also have Cinderella Clubs 
which entertain poor children. 
labor kitchen, where cheap and wholesome food, including 
proper invalid dishes, can be purchased to be taken away, 
and where cheap meals can be served. One church has 
just lent its hall, free of cost, to the local Tailoresses’ 
Union, and is helping to organize the women. 

To promote sociability, one church serves a tea, between 
its afternoon and evening services, at eight cents a head. 
Some other churches adopt the plan, which obtains in a 
few orthodox churches, of following the evening service 
with a “‘ Social Hour,’’ at which tea, coffee, bread and but- 
ter, and cake are provided at a small cost, and a few songs 
are interspersed. 

The development of Sunday-schools for the children has 
only lately begun. It is a pioneer work, and the following 
report from Leeds shows how that church is beginning : 


We commence our children’s service by singing a Labor 
Hymn, generally with a tune they all know, such as “O come, 
come away,” or “Life is Onward,” after which they have as a 
reading a simple story with a heavenly meaning: After the 
_ reading the conductor gives an address, and, judging by the way 
the children listen, it is well appreciated. After the address 
another hymn is sung, and then the seats are removed and all 
commence the musical drill. 


The general criticism made upon this whole movement 
is that it has become, not only identified with, but largely 
an adjunct, of the Independent Labor party, from the ranks 
of which both its members and its speakers principally 
come. In some cases Labor Churches are simply, as it 
were, the Sunday dress of branches of this party, which, 
without change of organization or officers, assume this new 
_ function. To many active workers in these churches their 

chief merit is that they furnish added platforms for that 
party and added gateways to its membership. 

The charge that the Labor Church is essentially a class 
church is perhaps less accurate. It contains many middle- 
class people, and its constituency is defined rather by 
social philosophy than by social condition. 

In spiritual effort it has drifted from the ideal of its 
founder. 
extent, a matter of leadership. It has had to follow such 
as was available, and leaders are its great need to-day. 

What Mr. Wiksteed calls this “germinal idea” of de- 
veloping the religion of the labor movement may in due 
time touch the imagination of the industrial population, 
and Labor Churches may come to be in the religious life 
_ of the wage-earner what the powerful trade-unions, friendly 
societies, workingmen’s clubs, and co-operative enterprises 
of to-day are in other departments of his life. 


The Bible as Literature 


VII.—The Influence of Biblical upon 
Modern English Literature . 


By Albert S. Cook? 

Professor of the English Language and Literature at Yale University 

Early in the year 1811, a boy of eighteen, a student of 
Oxford, afterwards to become famous, wrote a pamphlet 
entitled “The Necessity of Atheism,” in which occurs the 
following remarkable sentence: ‘“ From this it is evident 
that, having no proofs from any of the three sources of 
conviction, the mind cannot believe in the existence of a 
God.” Two years after, when he had scarcely attained 
his majority, the young poet—no one needs to be told that it 
was Shelley—gave utterance to a no less astounding obser- 


1 ma of ‘“‘ The Bible and English Prose Style.” 
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vation: ‘‘ The genius of human happiness must tear every 
leaf from the accursed Book of God, ere man can read the 
inscription on his heart.” Scarcely eight years after this, 
he had completed his best prose work, “ A Defense of 
Poetry,”’ toward the close of which he thus pays a seem- 
ingly unconscious tribute to the very Book of God which 
he had stigmatized as “ accursed” (the italics are mine): 
‘It is inconsistent with this division of our subject to cite 
living poets, but posterity has done ample justice to the 
Their errors have been 
weighed and found to have been dust in the balance; if their 
sins were as scarlet, they are now white as snow ; they have 
been washed in the blood of the mediator and redeemer, Time.” 
If Shelley, who had wished to tear every leaf from the 
Bible, cannot yet tear it out of the very heart of his own 
writing, and derives his highest eloquence from allusions to 
three or four of its most. sublime and affecting passages, 
this of itself would almost-constitute a demonstration 
of the influence exerted by the Bible upon modern English 
literature. 

Shakespeare is often thought of as a child of the Renais- 
sance, and in so far a pagan, yet one would search long 
among professedly religious writers before finding a ten- 
derer allusion to the Passion of our Lord than the one that 
occurs at the very beginning of King Henry IV., Part I.: 


- Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulcher of Christ. 
Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impresséd and engaged to fight, 
Forthwith a power of English we shall levy, .. . 
To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 


The beautiful passage on Christmas Eve in Hamlet, nat'L., 
Scene 1, is to the same effect. But perhaps it may be 
thought that these selections, convincing as they may be 
with respect to Shakespeare’s reverential spirit, afford no_ 
proof of his familiar acquaintance with Scripture. What, 
then, shall we think of these? In “As You Like | is 
(II., 3, 43-5), Adam says to Orlando: 


Take that, and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the saalal 
Be comfort to my age! 


Where, in the same number of words, has chavs been a 
better exposition of the fifth petition in the Lord’s Prayer 
than in Portia’s appeal for mercy ? 


We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all torender . 
The deeds of mercy. 


In Richard III. (II., 3, 11) there is — a literal quota- 
tion of Eccles. x., 16: 


Woe to the land that’s Livi by a child! 


One of the best-known lines in Hamlet’s soliloquy i is very 
probably indebted to Job x., 21 ; I refer to 


The undiscovered country Jrom whose bourn 
traveler returns. 


In King Henry IV., Part II. (I., 3, 41-62) there is an 
extended amplification of Luke xiv., 28, 29, which is worth 
a careful examination. But perhaps as manifest an indica- 
tion of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with the phraseology 
no less than with the spirit of the Bible is to be found in 
the reply of Helena to the King (‘“ All’s Well,” IL.,.1, 139— 
144), in which we recognize 1 Cor. i., 27; Matt. xxi., 16; 
Exod. xvii., 6, and Exod. xiv., 21, all at once: 


He that of greatest works is finisher 
_ Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
So Holy Writ in babes hath judgment shown, 
When judges have been babes; great floods have flown 
From simple sources. and great seas have dried 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 


In the same golden age of literature to which Shakespeare 
belonged—an age which, beyond most others, honored the 


‘name and character of gentleman—lived Thomas Dekker, 
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lide characterization of Christ as the first true gentleman 
is not likely to be soon forgotten : 
| The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Passing over two centuries of English literature, and, 
scattered throughout them, a host of religious writers, for 
whom the names of George Herbert, Milton, Bunyan, and 
Cowper may stand, we come to our own times, and here 
we are fairly embarrassed by the multitude of illustrations 
that might be given, the most of them from authors not 
classed as religious, and whom most people would think of 
as distinguished rather by purely literary qualities. 

Take two of the most notable poetesses of the century, 
Mrs. Browning and Jean Ingelow. No one who has read 
the nine stanzas composed by the former on the theme of 
Ps, cxxvii., 2, and éntitled “ The Sleep,’ can have: been 
insensiblé to their _inwardness, their serenity, their charm. 
a a stanza may serve as an example: 

His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
‘His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow ‘and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
- Or cloud is floated overhead, 
“ He giveth his beloved sleep. 4 


naan of Mrs. Browning’s poems which is saturated 
with Scripture is “A Drama of Exile.” 
often draws rich and strange harmonies from her Biblical 
borrowings, and it would be hard to say whether, in these 
adaptations, she gives or receives more. Perhaps the 
strongest and most sustained of her imaginative poems is 
‘‘ The Story of Doom,” a poetic conception of the state of 
things which preceded the Deluge, while Noah was build- 
ing the ark. The epilogue of “The Dreams that came 
True” is merely a set of splendid variations on Isa. 
xxxv., 1; and Isa, xiv., 18, is most impressively used in 
“A Dead Year.” Another piece, among her very finest, is 
‘“ Brothers and a Sermon,” in which thrilling effects are 
obtained by the recurrence of the phrase, “‘ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock.” 

In the same spirit writes Swinburne, who is not usually 
thought.of as a pattern of devotion. Hereisa stanza from 
his “ Christmas Antiphones,” containing an evident allusion 
to Mark xiv., 7: 

Yet Thy poor endure, 
And are with us yet; 
Be Thy name a sure 
Refuge for Thy poor 
Whom men’s eyes forget. 


Among the prose writers of this and the last generation, 
none, I suppose, would be placed much higher than Carlyle 
and Ruskin; and certainly no poets would rank ahead of 
Tennyson and Browning. All these writers so abound in 
their knowledge and use of the Bible that single specimens 
from each must suffice. In Carlyle’s “ Past and Present,” 
Book III., Chap. XI., there is an extended simile drawn 
from Judges Vi., 37> 38: “In very truth, for every noble 
work the possibilities will lie diffused through Immensity ; 
inarticulate, undiscoverable except to faith. Like Gideon 
thou shalt spread out thy fleece at the door of thy tent; 
see whether under the wide arch of Heaven there be any 
‘bounteous moisture, or none. Thy heart and life-purpose 
shall be as a miraculous Gideon’s fleéce, spread out in 
silent appeal to Heaven; and from the kind Immensities, 
- what from the poor unkind Localities and town and country 
Parishes there never could, blessed dew-moisture to suffice 
thee shall have fallen.” 

Ruskin is fond of ringing the changes on some Scripture 
text at the end of a chapter or a book. The following, 
however, which is built upon Matt. vi., 34, and Ps. xix., 

a from the very middle of a paragraph (‘‘ Crown of 
Wild Olive,” Lecture I.) : ‘* Well, that’s the great worker’s 
character. Taking no thought for the morrow; taking 
thought only for the duty of the day; trusting somebody 
else to take care of to-morrow; knowing indeed what labor 
is, but not what sorrow is; and always ready for play— 
beautiful dai 8 lovely human play is like the play of the 
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Sun. There’s a worker for you. He, steady to his time, 
is set as a strong man to run his. course, but, also, he 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course.’ 

Browning uses Scripture somewhat as Carlyle does— 


intent upon his main theme, and introducing the Biblical 


allusion in an illustrative way. In that lovely poem, “ By 
the Fireside,’ when his hero’s love is at its spiritual height, 
Browning thus makes him address his wife, in phrases 
which remind one of Rev. xxi., 5 (perhaps nino 2 Cor. Vey 


-17), and 2 Cor. v., 1: 


Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands? 


Of Tennyson it may be sufficient to-say that Dr. Van 
Dyke, in his book, “‘ The Poetry of Tennyson,” has a list 
of. the :poet’s. Biblical quotations and allusions which covers 
twenty-four pages. Every one will remember, i in “In 
Memoriam,” the imaginative treatment of the resurrection | 


‘of Lazarus. Characteristic of Tennyson’s natural: bent, 


but not admitted by him into the poem for which they were 
composed—‘ The Palace of Art ”—are these two stanzas, 
alluding to 1 Kings xviii., 27, and aati: of a statue of 
Elijah: 
One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 
. With one arm stretched out bare, and mocked and said, 
Come, cry aloud—he sleeps 


Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak wind-borne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright, 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light. 


It would: be worth while to read the Bible and 


repeatedly, if only as a key to modern culture, for to those 


who are unfamiliar with its teachings and its diction all 
that is best in the English literature of the present century 
is as a sealed book. 


the 
His Reply 


Mr. Robert Grant has chosen to take me as his example 
in the first of his series of articles on the Art of Living in the 
January number of “ Scribner’s Monthly,” called “ Income.” 
This fact emboldens me to take Mr. Robert Grant for my 
example in this paper, otherwise it would be quite an 
impertinence. After all, it is largely a question of point of 
view, and since Mr. Grant has viewed me from his, pray 
why should I not view him from mine? He has not spared 
me a personal description. Let me quote him: “He is a 
neat-looking, respectable, quite conservative little man, 
rising fifty, who, while in the bank, invariably wears a nan- 
keen jacket all the year round, a narrow black necktie in © 
winter, and a narrow yellow and red pongee wash tie in 
summer, and whose watch is no less invariably right to a 
second. As I often drop in to see Paterson, his employer, 
I depend upon it to keep mine straight, and it was while 
setting my chronometer the other day that he made me the 
foregoing confidence.” 

May I be permitted to call attention to the words “no 
less” in the foregoing quotation? Itis a surprise to Mr. 
Grant that 4 man who wears a nankeen coat and such neck- 
wear as he describes should have a watch which keeps 
correct time. Since, however, Mr. Grant acknowledges 
his indebtedness to me in regard to my timepiece, it is barely 
possible that I may not be quite so out of order in regard 
to habits and views of life as he,seems to imagine. As he 
sets his chronometer by my watch (and you are requested | 
to note the happy distinction between the chronometer and. 
the watch, as indicative of different social standing), he 
seems to have discovered something in. the nature of a 
tacit rebuke in the fact that I thrive and am uncomplaining 
with a comparatively small income, and to have been made 
rather uncomfortable By that fact. 

Let me pass to his rather imaginative description of my 
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home. “A family sitting room,” he says, “ with the cat on 
the hearth, a canary twittering in a cage and scattering 
seed in one corner, a sewing-machine in the other, and sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of home, consisting promi- 
nently of: a peachblow vase, a Japanese sun-umbrella, 
and engravings of George Washington ‘and Horace Gree- 
ley.” —“* What is there,” he says, “moral in the simplicity 
of his frayed and somewhat ugly establishment except the 
spirit of contentment and the gentle feelings — sanctify 
it? 

Now, this is so artfully done that it really seems as if one 
who could boast only of contentment ought to be very dis- 
contented; but analysis despoils it of part of its sting. 
Notice the cat, introduced with malice aforethought. Do 
they have cats in the mansions of those who have an in- 
come of $10,000 a year, or is it only that in such places 
cats never mix with the family? Observe, if you please, 
that the bird scatters seed. Is the canary too plebeian a 
songster for the home of the rich, or.is it there so well-bred 
that it never scatters seed ? The sewing-machine as show- 
ing the narrow confines of the house is an artful touch. 

Thus far, however, I must plead guilty; but I‘deny the 
engravings of George Washington and Horace Greeley 
with as much vehemence as Lady Teazle used in denying 
the butler and the coach-horse. For here Mr. Grant insin- 
uates that a man with only $2,200 a year cannot have 
good taste in art. My experience in life is somewhat lim- 
ited, but my humble vocation has sometimes carried me, 
in the way of business, into the homes of those whose in- 
comes as far exceed Mr. Grant’s as his exceeds mine, and 
I have seen on their walls pictures that I certainly would 


not hang on mine if I could. With the picture galleries - 


and the art museums, which, in most of our large cities, 
are open alike to the poor and the rich, some sort of art 
education, and that not of a mean kind, is open to us all. 


The cultivation of good taste is possible for all, and, if 


I adorn my walls with the engravings which Mr. Grant 
names, my income of $2,200 is neither an excuse nor a 
reason for such a mistake. Things that are really good 
and artistic are not always expensive. There are bits of 


color in some of the modern periodicals which.are infinitely 


better than poor paintings, and etchings and photograv- 
ures that are within the means of even a bookkeeper, 
_and which minister to the highest artistic taste. I object, 
therefore, 7 toto to Mr. Grant’s insinuation that good taste 
is a matter dependent on income. 


Not content with this scathing analysis of the discom- 


forts of my home, Mr. Grant proceeds to attack my table, 
and in a way which-quite reminds me of the interview of 


_ Alderman Cute and Mr. Filer with Toby Veck, when Toby 


was eating his humble meal on the steps. “‘ Bring it 
here, bring it here!’ said thé gentleman. ‘So this is your 
dinner, is it?’ ‘This is a description of animal food, 
Alderman,’ said Mr. Filer, making little punches at it 
with a pencil-case, ‘commonly known to the laboring pop- 
ulation in this country by the name of tripe.’” With a 
somewhat similar air of disdainful patronage, Mr. Grant 
turns over my boiled beef, my mutton stew, and my brown 
hashed mutton. Was it such a moralist as Mr. Grant 
sneers at who once wrote: “Better a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith’’? 
Mr. Filer and Alderman Cute quite disturbed poor Toby’s 
digestion. Fortunately, = appetite is unimpaired by Mr. 
Grant’s article. 

Mr. Grant’s next sneer at my humble way of life I 
confess strikes me with mingled amusement and amaze- 
ment. He is speaking of my boy, who, to his surprise, 
has received a collegiate education. This seems hardly 
right to him, but he consoles himself by saying, ‘“‘ The son 
who went through college must have got a scholarship or 
taken pupils.”” He did both. Of his scholarship I am 
proud, nor do I think him the worse fitted for the battle 
of life by the fact that he had to work for his education. 


I am quite of the impression that the best work of the. 


world has been done by men who had to begin working 
for their education. It is,as I read history, the son of the 


poor man rather than the son of the well-to-do who has 
helped the world on its way; and while I by no means 
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despise the advantages which the richer man is able to give 
to his children in the way of study and travel, I yet think 
that the early training of necessary labor and the compre- 
hension of the advantage of application and diligence 
which comes with that training is a sufficient compensation. 

I may pass over Mr. Grant’s sneers at my coming-out 
party, with the white drugget, the lemonade, and the angel- 
cake. ‘That sort of thing is much the same the world over, 
whether it is white drugget or waxed floors, lemonade or 
champagne, angel-cake or paté de foie gras. - And I can 
also brace myself against the humiliation of thinking that 
my boys always wear ready-made clothing. 

Mr. Grant seems to think that life must of necessity be 
a very dull and dreary round to a man who can wear but 
two kinds of neckties in a year. I am inclined to dispute 
this proposition with him. The whole field of literature 
is open to any man who can reach a public library, no 
matter how monotonous his. neckweat may be. I can 
have, and do have, for my companions the ce and 
brightest minds that the world has ever known. I spend 
my evenings with Charles Lamb, who was himself, I be- 
lieve, not over-fastidious as to his ‘neckties ; Iam a com- 
panion of Browning—lI do not quite know what sort of 
clothes he wore; and Shakespeare, oblivious of my nan- 
keen coat, opens his’ treasure-house to me. I have trav- 
eled with Stevenson, with his donkey, and voyaged with 
Bishop in his canoe. Nay, Mr. Grant himself, in some of 
his moods, has been a boon companion of mine. With 
such surroundings I need not complain if the closer com- 
panionship and the personal touch of living men were 
denied me. But I am not without friends., Friends of 
my own kind and class, who never tempt me to extrava- 
gant expenditure, nor are disturbed by the cat, the canary, 
or the sewing-machine. We read, we meet, and, in our 
poverty-stricken way, we talk over what we read, and fancy . 
that from such meetings we get comfort, enjoyment, and 
help. I concede at once that with a larger i income my 
opportunities would be greatly enlarged. Ido not know 
if I should be any happier. Sometimes I think that I: 
should not. 

‘ And now let me turn for a moment from the magazine 
writer’s revelation of me to his revelation of himself.’ I” 
notice that this interview with me, which has induced him 
to lay bare the poverty of my resources, occurred on the 
first of the month, when, as he says, “‘ the postman had 
brought me [him] a fresh batch of bills, each one of which 
was a little larger than I had expected.. I was correspond- 
ingly depressed and remorseful, and had been asking 
myself why it need cost so much to live.” His wife con- 
fesses that in her “ moments of depression over household: 
expenses I catch myself doing the same thing.” . That is 
comparing my contented state with theirs. Now, I do not: 
dread the first of the month, and the year would seem to 
me to be a failure which brought the monthly dread of 
bills. He was, after all, a wise philosopher, albeit an 
eccentric one, and not over prone to apply his own phi- 
losophy, who wrote : “ Annual income, twenty pounds ; an- 
nual expenditure, nineteen six : result, happiness. Annual 
income, twenty pounds ; annual expenditure, ewenty pounds 
ought and six: result, misery.” 

And, after all, it is largely point of. view, and the 
whole question is very much a matter of comparison, 
One of the pleasant fellows who sometimes comes to read 
and talk with me once said that it is quite astonishing how 
much people spend, not for the purpose of: making them- 
selves comfortable, but to make their neighbors unhappy. 

There are those whose income is double that of the man 
whom Mr. Grant seems to select as his typical citizen, 
and who look down upon him and his style of living in 
much the same way that he looks down upon me. There 
are those whose income is less than mine, and I might, if 
I chose, regard them in the light which would throw into 
relief the poverty of their establishments. 


For fleas have lesser fleas to bite ’ ‘em, 
And so it goes, ad infinitum. 


Humanity is prone enough to cavil at its lot, well to fancy 
that, given something else, happiness would be within its 
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reach, We, here in America, where fortunes are rapidly 
made and rapidly dissipated, are already too inclined to 
the idea that a large income means happiness, and that 
there is no sort of use in trying to be content without it: 
a notion which has been the wreck and ruin of many a 
‘man. Let no one misunderstand me. My full name and 
address will be cheerfu]ly furnished to any man who pro- 
poses to leave a million or so, and I do not know what 
better he could do with his money, believing as I do that 
I am one of those who would bg quite unspoiled by wealth. 
But I believe, and honestly#elieve, that, with health, in- 
come enough for food and shelter, a reasonable amount 
of leisure, and a family that fills the home with “the spirit 
of contentment and the gentle feelings that sanctify it,” 
happiness is within the grasp of him who will but seize it. 


Owners and Renters 


| By Charles B. Spahr 

The question, “ What is the present distribution of 
wealth ?” which lies in the background of nearly all social 
discussion, is in process of clearing. When Congress 
ordered the Census Bureau to investigate the question of 
mortgages, we hoped for valuable results, but hardly for 
results so enlightening as those which have been obtained. 
The credit for this is largely due to Mr. George K. Holmes, 
who was placed in charge of the work. Some months since 
The Outlook called attention to his articles in the “ Po- 
litical Science Quarterly ” and the “ Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society” on the concentration of property in 
this country. The results he reached were almost identi- 
cal with those obtained by The Outlook’s investigation of 
the records of the Probate Courts in the State of New 
York. In one respect these results were discouraging, 
since they showed that a very small fraction of our people 
owned nearly the whole property. But they were also in 


one respect encouraging, because they showed that a major- 


ity of American families had had the energy and thrift to 
lay up some property outside of their household goods. 
Mr. Holmes has now completed an investigation bringing 
out more sharply the bright side of the situation. The 
work of his department made it necessary to ascertain 


regarding every family in the country whether it was the 


owner or the renter of its home. The results obtained 


are, briefly, as follows : 

It is only in the large cities that the renters of homes 
greatly outnumber the owners. In New York less than 
seven families in every hundred are home-owners., But 
no other city approaches this bad eminence. Boston comes 
nearest it, and there nineteen families in every hundred 
are home-owners. In Chicago, and in nearly all the 
smaller cities, the percentage of owners 
is much greater. The disc opposite 34.5 
shows the proportion between owners and 
renters for all cities in the country con- 
taining more than eight thousand people. 
The white part of the disc gives the pro- 
portion of owners, the black part the 
proportion of renters. When we turn 
from cities to towns of less than eight 
thousand, and villages, we find that home 
ownership continues to increase as the 
size of the place diminishes. It is en- 
couraging to find that in this great group, 
comprising just one-third of the families 
in the country, forty-four out of every 
hundred are home-owners. The disc 
opposite gives in graphic form the pro- 
portion between the owners and renters. 
But the largest population-group is yet 
to be considered, and here the outlook is 
brightest of all. Of the 4,800,000 families 
living on farms, sixty-six per cent. are 
owners, only thirty-four are renters. The 
third disc presents the situation on the 
farms. When we remember that many of 
the tenants own the stock of the farm and 
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machinery, and when we also remember that a large part 
of the farm tenancy is in the South, where the negroes con- 
stitute nearly half the population, it is evident that in most 
of the country nearly three-quarters of the farmers are local 
taxpayers. Even among the negroes in the South the out- 
look is decidedly encouraging. Twenty-one negro farming 
families out of one htndred areowners. Only ageneration 
ago all of them were owned. At anytime during this gen- 
eration, if you had asked almost any intelligent Southerner 
what was becoming of the negroes, you would have been 
told that they were going from bad to worse. But looking 
at them at the end of the generation, we find a prodigious 
betterment. 

It is true that these figures respecting farms are some- 
what less encouraging than they seem upon their face, be- 
cause the value of the farm owned by the negroes is often 
but two or three hundred dollars. Nevertheless, it is the 
fact of ownership rather than the amount of it. which 
promotes citizenship, secures independence, and guards 
against the fear of eviction and the drain of rent. 

Turning now from the condition of sections to the 
condition of the whole country, we find the following 
total: 6,100,000 families are owners, and 6,600,000 are 
renters. The relation between the | 
two is shown by the disc opposite. 

That there should be so great 
a contrast between the coun- 
try districts and the cities is, 
of course, the most striking fea- 
ture of this survey, unless it be 
the general hopefulness of the 
whole situation. At first thought 
one would be inclined to attribute 
this difference, in large measure, 
to the exceptional proportion of 
immigrants in the cities; yet the 
investigation of the department | 
shows that the immigrants who.come here have a thirst for 
ownership exceeding that of the native-born Americans, 
Eighty-seven per cent. of the Irish farmers in this country 
are the owners of their fartis, while among the Americans 
the proportion is only sixty-nine per cent. Similarly, in the 
cities of over fifty thousand, out of one hundred American- 
born heads of families only twenty-three are owners; but 
among one hundred Irish-bort® twenty-four are owners, 
and among a hundred of German or Jewish birth thirty- 
two are owners. The lesson taught by these figures is 
one of national modesty. That our Irish population should 
more frequently be home-owners than our native American 
population seems almost incredible. But the statistical 
authority is the very best, and we must look for the explana- 
tion of the greater tenancy in cities to economic rather 
than race conditions, It no doubt lies largely in the 
greater cost of city homes, and in the fact that home- 
ownership in the cities is not essential to business inde- 
pendence. In New York the average house and lot—or 
at least the average mortgaged house and lot—is 
worth $19,000. In no other city is it half so much; but 
the average for all cities, towns, and villages is $3,250. 
This price for city homes alone is very nearly that for 
country homes and farms. Many well-to-do city families 
prefer to have their capital in their business, or in invest- 
ments, rather than own their homes. Country people, 
on the other hand, must own their homes in order to 
have an interest in their business. City people, there- © 
fore, are not relatively so thriftless as they appear upon 
the face of these returns, Nevertheless, it must be recog- 
nized that fewer city people own either home or business 
than country people. Industrial conditions in the country 
foster independence and ownership ; industrial conditions 
in the city foster dependence and tenancy. The total 
wealth of the cities is vastly greater than in the country ; 
but, as was shown by our investigation of the Probate 
Court records, in the country more than two families in 
three in the country are the owners of property other than 
household goods; in the cities, only one family in three. 
The far wider distribution of property in the country than 
in the cities throws a flood of light upon the so-called 
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socialistic movement which has developed such astonish- 
ing growth in ‘the country districts. Were this move- 
ment socialistic in the German sense—did it deny to indi- 
viduals the right to property which their energy has earned 
and their thrift has saved—it would be strongest in 
the cities. It is because this American movement is 
directed, not against property, but against the concentra- 
tion of property, that it gets its chief strength in com- 
munities the overwhelming majority of whose voters are 


property-owners, 


The Kindergarten in the Home 
II.—Mechanical Development 
By Mrs. Charles N. Chadwick _ 


The kindergarten has always recognized the fact, which 
is a late conclusion of modern educators, that mechanical 
execution is a vital stimulant of brain force. The kinder- 
garten also considers it a stimulant of moral force. That 
is, every line drawn nearer straightness, every circle curved 
more completely, every block placed more exactly,“ every 
color defined more distinctly, every flower named from its 
odor, every sound heard more correctly, is an advance in 
physical rectitude which is considered to bear a direct 
relation to morality. 

To state in detail the application of this principle to the 
home seems so simple as almost to demand an apology. 
But I am forced to remember, first, that the work of the 
ordinary household is arranged and ‘conducted without any 
reference to the child’s participation therein ; and, second, 
that two of his qualifications are ignored—his real capacity 
_and his genuine desire to help. Then, let me simply say 
that, if a mother take pains to classify the ordinary duties 
of home, in regard to age and ability, so that every mem- 
ber of the family may be included, and to inspire exactness 
of execution in each task through the light of a motive 
beyund self, she will have accomplished all that any kin- 
dergartner can hope to do, and will not need to probe the 
mysteries of mat-weaving and paper-folding. 

One of the earliest questions I asked, when looking into 
the kindergarten system, was: “ Why would not a real 
needledo?”’ Iam nowready to believe that there is a deep 
philosophy involved in the arrangement of school materials 
on a conventional plane which is separated distinctly from 
the sphere of the home. Undoubtedly the imagination is 
quickened and the whole nature freshened by leaving en- 
tirely the realm of réality. In taking this matter in hand 
the mother has two advantages over the kindergartner. 
First, household work relates to the, actual need of the 
family ; second, it carries the motive of help to dear ones. 
- Thus the object of the work is near and appreciable to the 
child, and yet outside of himself. 

The mechanical duties of the home correspond to what, 
in the kindergarten, are called “ occupations.”” Through 
occupations a child finds his place as a worker in what- 
ever sphere he is, and his little work refers to the benefit 
of the whole. Any one can tell when a child’s heart is 
most full and his face beams with blessedtiess. It is when 
he is“ helping mamma.” An eighteen-months baby will 
trot contentedly to the silver-box with spoon after spoon 
as it is dried, or drop each potato as it is peeled into the 
pan of water. <A very small child can. string buttons, 
which may mean “ one and one ” or “two and two,” which 
are a succession of points in a line, and which mean judg- 
ment as to resemblance and difference ;*can overcast an 
iron-holder or hem a dish-cloth for the ever-thankful and 
devoted “ Mary,” can hem a wash-cloth for papa, can cut 
pieces of flannel, snip the edges in points, and sew them 
together with a button (and papa and mamma can use pen- 


wipers as often as the manufacture requires), can make 


lamp-lighters, can take pins out of the paper and put them 
in the cushion, etc., etc. When but a little older, it may 


learn to turn its bedclothes down one by one over a chair 
every morning ; to arrange its clothing neatly when un- 
dressing, turning the shirt and —— inside out with a 
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shake and hanging them so as to air well; to put away 
and neatly arrange its clean clothing in its bureau drawers ; 
to select its clothing for the bath ; to help set the table ; 
to brush crumbs, etc. A little girl may begin at four years 
to sew with method and with pleasure a few moments 
daily, until, at eight or nine, she can do the lighter part of 
her own mending, can help make her dress by overcasting 
the shoulder and sleeve seams one day, hemming the 
sleeve-facings the next, and so on. A boy’s occupations 
locate themselves naturally—outside errands, work requir- 
ing rapidity and strength, such as filling the wood-box and 
shoveling snow. But he need not be limited to these. 
He can brush, fold, and lay away his clothes; in time of 
company and little help he can carry the heavy dishes from 
the table, brush crumbs, and serve ice-cream ; and he can 
learn to sew on buttons and make cookies as well as his 
sister. 

In fact, I might enumerate small and simple duties with- 
out end; and, since they are already in the home, since 
they occupy body and mind, and have a direct moral rela- 
tion to the peace and good order of the family, why bring 
in others? A little patience will prove that, with far less 
expenditure of strength and thought than would be re- 
quired to conduct a separate kindergarten department, 
there is no department of the home in which the child 
cannot in a short time become a real helper and a happy 
one. 

One of the most beautiful features of the kindergarten 
is the leading of the child insensibly through occupations 
to respect all the labor which men and womendo. Inthe 
home many things can be done, and many avoided, “to 
save Mary needless trouble.” The child who is not taught 
to respect the menial offices of the household, or who feels 
that he has a right to treat a domestic with discourtesy, 
has lost a true element of gentlemanliness. 

Body training stands so near to mechanical that I 
include a few hints for the home: 

For the eye, notice of difference in colors, flowers, 
leaves, yellows in grass, purples in trees, etc.; of clouds, 
their color, form, density, and movement; of the stars, 
their motion, summer and winter stars, etc.; of movement, 
as of birds, dogs, reptiles, or of plant-growth. 

For the ear, notice of difference in sounds, as of the rain 
on the roof and the rain against the window, the wind 
around the house and the wind in the trees, animal 
sounds, etc. 

For the touch, test knowledge of surfaces with closed 
eyes, as of linen and velvet, of the mullein-leaf and the 
day-lily leaf. 

For taste and smell, also test with closed eyes. 

For gymnastics, furnish a grape-arbor and a swing, and 
train to swing standing. 

And do not inform too much. The child should stand 
toward all knowledge in the attitude of a discoverer. 
Inspire! Inspire ! Inspire! 

Now let us review the few principles we hivvl had space 
to mention: 

That the child is to be led through substance, form, 
color; sound, movement, growth, into harmony with the 
universe—or out of the visible into the invisible. 

‘ That the physical, mental, and moral spheres interact 
in his nature. | 

That he is to obey law, and to be punished in a line 
with the law which he breaks, because he is part of a whole 
whose welfare depends on him. 

That he is to be inspired to self-activity, or to the form- 
ing of an educated will. 

Any mother who can infuse these principles into the 
work of her home need not envy the kindergartner her 
vantage-ground of short hours and daily restored poise. 
In spite of social demands, countless anxieties, broken 
nights, the great tenderness for a child after its illness, 
wild distractions of temperament, and all that makes a 
mother’s government a seriously complex function, she will 
at last find that, if the little feet and hands have been kept 
happy with work, the little brairis are clearer, the little 
hearts more loving, and the family circle more closely 
drawn around her, its cénter. 
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Some Social Snags 
By Lillian W.. Betts 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson gave the definition of 
a gentleman as one who could meet a prince without self- 
consciousness, and a coal-heaver without making him self- 
conscious: briefly, a man who could meet all men at each 
man’s level of manhood. Doubtless the majority of peo- 
ple believe they stand this test. As a matter of fact, few 
do. Men stand the test better than women. A club man— 
that is, a man who is in the habit of meeting men of vari- 
ous walks in life at his club; who is often the host in a 
position where no one shares or relieves him of responsi- 
bility—gets the kind of social training which enables him 
to meet men of all classes easily and without self-conscious- 
ness. If he has ethical sympathy with the poor man and 
his family, or intellectual curiosity, he meets the poor man 
on a basis of equality, and, seeking a common meeting- 
ground, finds it; and all is well. ' ee 

Women, even of the kindliest intentions, offend—offend 
grievously, beyond forgiveness often. Those who know 
the poor man and his family, who count them friends, 
are often forced to be aggressive in protecting them 
from the rudeness which they can neither comprehend 
nor explain, so cruel are thoughtless women when brought 
into contact with the poor man’s family socially. A 
club was started a few years ago on the East Side in 
New York for the sole purpose of giving social opportunity 
to the wives of self-supporting, self-respecting working- 
men. The dues were ten cents per week, which, paid 
every week in the year, amounts to $5.20 annually for 
each member. Half of this amount was paid to the organ- 
ization renting the house in which this club met ; the rest 
was used in kindly offices for neighbors and friends. The 
corner-stone of the organization hiring the house where 
this club met was friendship; the club was intended to 
represent this organization in every house where a mem- 
ber lived. Young women, educated, and supposedly 
trained socially, came to‘this house and began helping in 
this club. It was found impossible, finally, to permit them 
to come into the club-room, because they would not com- 
prehend that in that room they were guests. 
comical to see them urging the members of the club to 
have another piece of cake or another cup of coffee, losing 
sight wholly of the fact that they were addressing the host- 
esses; that it was their place to accept in that room, not 
theirs to give. It was the natural attitude resulting from 
the old theory of the relations of the so-called rich and 
poor. As it was almost impossible to train the rich in the 
right social and ethical attitude toward the poor, and as it 
was difficult to train the poor to protect themselves from 
the patronizing mental attitude of the rich which expressed 
itself in their manner, the extreme step had to be taken 
of excluding from that club any person who was not in- 
vited to be present by a member of the club. Naturally, 
criticism and friction were the result. This must be borne 
until those who are endeavoring to elevate the social life 
of the poor man can train those who do not comprehend 
how delicate is the relation ‘as to social basis between the 
rich and the poor. 

One day there came to the house where this club met a 
woman bearing every evidence of wealth. She announced 
that she had come to visit the club. Her message was 
brought to the President, who was asked to see her. The 
President saw that the woman had a soul capable of 
comprehending the rights of that club of poor women to 
privacy and dignified treatment. | 

“‘T have heard of this club, and I have come to see it,”’ 
the visitor announced, with perfect ease of manner. 

“‘T am sorry, but the club is not open to strangers. I 
judge from what you say that you are not a friend of any 
member of the club,’’ was the President’s reply. 

“ Certainly not,” returned the visitor, with a suggestion 
of indignation in her manner. “Is it not a club of poor 
women? I never heard of such a thing as refusing visitors !”’ 

“Are you a member of a woman’s club?” asked the 
President. 
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‘¢ What would you call it if one of the members of this 
club, having heard of yours, should go.to the house where > 
your club meets and announce that. she wanted to see it?” . 
asked the President. “And will you please make it plain 
to me why such a procedure is not quite as right in one 
case as in the other?” . 

A wave of color passed over the visitor’s face, and, put- 
ting out her hand, she exclaimed: ‘‘ You are right! I never 
thought; I have learned a lesson.” 

Knowing that she could be trusted at least not to ask 
impudent questions of the members, or make unwise com- 
ments in their presence, the President asked her if she could 
play, or sing, or talk. She said she played. The President 
invited her to play for the club, introduced her, and she © 
saw all that could be seen of the club’s workings in one ~ 
visit. 

It is beyond the comprehension of intelligence to ex- 
plain the questions that people will ask a woman who has 
never accepted a dollar of charity; who feels she has the 
right to protect her family from intrusion, a perfect right 
to that protection which independence of position gives. It 
is equally impossible to comprehend how an intelligent | 
man or woman can permit himself or herself to make per- 
sonal*comments and ask personal questions in the ve 
hearing of the object of their momentary interest or curl- 
osity. The true lovers of the poor man and his family can 
testify to the many crucifixions they have been forced to 
endure in the presence of their friends whom the world 
calls poor. Standing, at a reception given by this club to 
its friends, between the husbands of two of the members, . 
the President was almost paralyzed to have an up-town 
visitor, invited by a member of the household to the recep- 
tion, ask, ‘Do you find that these people are much bene- 
fited by your work here?” One of the men who heard 
this question, and knew that he was classed under the head 
of ‘‘ these people,” had gone through the freshman year at 
the city college, and was a traveling salesman for a New 
York house. He was the man who could do the most for 
the people among whom he was living, and every effort. 
was being made to develop his interest in the principle 
of the club—Share all you have of intelligence, education, 
manners, spiritual comprehension of man’s relation to man, 
with your neighbors. He started as if he had been struck, 
and the President knew the burden that was laid upon that 
household to remove the impression which that ill-bred 
question produced. 

The other man, a young, attractive man, who had always 
maintained his family comfortably and laid by a little 
money, clenched his fist in his effort at self-control. Some 
irrelevant answer was given, the visitor was passed by 
hurriedly, and opportunity was taken to apologize for her 
bad manners, which were made the text of the talk at the 
next regular meeting of the club. | 3 

Hardly had the memory of this passed by, when a woman 


‘who had helped the club socially through her talents, and 


who, it was hoped, had caught some idea of its purpose, 
was overheard by half a dozen members at an evening - 
reception to say, in a clear, distinct voice, to a gentleman 
interested in the club, “‘ You are an angel! How long have 
you been interested in this charitable work?” Months of 
work of upbuilding destroyed because one woman was 
guilty of brutal bad manners! | . 

A group of women—workingmen’s wives—was called 
together to reorganize a club on a basis that has been 
The question of dues was referred to; 
the members of this club formerly paid five cents a week ; 
the speaker urged them to raise the dues to ten cents per 


week, because it would leave them a margin with which to 


do neighborly kindnesses as a club. The speaker was 
interrupted at once by one of the workers with the remark, 
They cannot afford to pay more,” 
_ Who gave that woman the right to say what that group 
of intelligent poor women should pay? The remark was 
due to a mistaken apprehension of the relation between 
them. Only the closest intimacy justifies such a remark 
in privacy to a friend. | 

_ How are the intelligent poor to be educated if they are — 
not given opportunity for expression, trained to expres- 
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sion? How are’ they to te trained socially if ees are not 
given the opportunity to assume social responsibilities ? 
How are they to have social opportunities for. themselves 
and families unless they can, by: co-operation, by the 
putting together of nioney and talent, create a social 
center where they can meet friends, friends’ friends, and 


children’s friends on a basis of equality under a roof 


where they have a common interest? This place must 
stand.to them as the visible expression of the friendship of 
the man of wealth, the woman of wealth, for those who 
have family love, ambition, a desire to build up a family 
life better than the one they knew as children—a social 
life that reaches out after the man and his family who have 
less than they have. 

The social life of the poor man is controlled by space. 


There is hardly room for his own family in the place he - 


loves and calls home. The social life of the family exists, 
must exist, outside ‘of its four walls. Yet, when he ‘seeks, 
on a basis of comparative independence and of perfect 
co-operation, to secure.social opportunities for his family 


and friends, he is subjected to misunderstanding and often 


open insult from people of intelligence who have one code 
of manners for the rich and another for the poor. 
Until the so-called rich learn that it is bad manners to 


distort their social code when in the presence of the poor. 


or in any intercourse with them, the men and women who 
love the poor for what they are must stand a wall of pro- 
tection for them against the insensitive rich. 


‘The Law of Proportion 


“The London “ Spectator ” recently published an article 
‘on the advantages of bad health, saying in part: 


Health and strength are an enormous advantage in themselves, 
‘but bring with them greater temptations and exposures and lia- 
bilities. Thus, weak health may sometimes necessitate the 
spending of a good deal of time in exercise and rest, but, as a 
rule, it is rather strong health that makes a man a slave to his 
body in the sense of being obliged: to keep it in employment. 
They have their consolation for whom some quiet form of exer- 
cise limited in time is sufficient, and who are not obliged to work 
off superfluous energy and the results of a too healthy appetite 
in hard or prolonged exertion. Really, bad health, of course, is 
often crushing. 

The weak who have succeeded have succeeded, not by dint of 
‘their weakness, but, at best, by its enabling them to manage 
their strength. Health is like money. He who has none is 
helpless, but he who has a little may, by economy and concen- 
tration, do more than many who have much. Let no man, then, 
who has any health at all, despair. Let him consider how ‘much 
has been done by men ‘weaker even than himself. Above all, 
the moral of Socrates’s allusion is, that he who suffers from 
chronic weak health will find his best antidote in accepting it, 
in seeing what burdens it removes as well as what burdens it 
imposes, in the practice of a genuine and noble economy of his 
gifts and his strength. 


The whole secret of accomplishing work is contained in 
the comprehension of adjustment between strength and 
its use. He who knows how to live is the man who keeps 
a balance of health, as he does a balance at his banker’s. 

The law that Ruskin declares to be imperative is a true 
one. Great work is done without the’ evidence of effort. 
The trouble is that too many little men try to do great 
things ; they do not gauge their powers ; they attempt too 
much and do nothing well, or, if well, at the expense of 
vital powers, and are soon bankrupt. They might have 
accomplished good work that would live, if not in fame, in 
the world’s record of accomplishment, if they had kept the 
daw of proportion. The lesson is to be learned that strain 
is drain, and, when felt, it is time to question the value of 
what is accomplished, and whether we have not mistaken 
our gifts. ‘The man or woman who recognizes limitations, 
and compels like recognition from the world, is the one 
who concentrates and economizes, and, in the end, accom- 
plishes true work. 

We will yet. learn that illness and sin are closely related, 
‘and sometimes difficult to distinguish apart. 
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The Trinity as an Experience’ 
By Lyman Abbott = 


commandments »and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 


He that het my 
ather, and I will love him, and 


and he that fovetit me shall be loved of .my. 
will manifest myself to him.—John xiv., 21. 

There are in this promise three phases of experience : ; 
first, keeping the commandments ; secondly, love for the | 
Lawgiver ; thirdly, the conscious ‘reception of the Law- 
Of these three phases in 
spiritual experience I wish to speak to you a little this 
morning. 

First in our processes of development comes the recog- 
nition of law superior to ourselves, and loyalty to that law. 
If a man does not recognize a law that is superior to him- 
self, or is not loyal to it, he has not taken the first step 
toward development. He is in a state of lawlessness. 
And lawlessness is disintegration and death, The first 
step is recognition of law and loyalty to that law. But if | 
one. stays in this state of recognition of law and loyalty to 
it, and that is all, he is in a state of perpétual war with 
himself. That is not a condition of j joy nor of peace. 

By and by, out of that recognition of law and that loyalty, 
there comes the consciousness of an ideal to be followed ; 
loyalty becomes something more than obedience, it be- 
comes an enthusiasm. Now the life grows easier and 
more joyous. And yet this is not the consummation. | 
Out of these two phases of growth, obedience te law, en- 
thusiasm of loyalty, there grows the third, the life within 
one’s self, that becomes a fountain and source of a life 
which is spontaneous. 

A child goes to school. He cannot, in the nature of the 
case, at first understand the value of learning. He is 
brought under law. He is required to go in at nine o’clock; 
he is required to study until twelve o’clock; he is required 
to read certain books, pursue certain studies. He does 
not see the use of it; he certainly cannot appreciate the 


value of it; and if he be a lawless student, if he go with 


the idea that the schoolmaster is to see how much he can 
get out of his'pupil, and the pupil is to see how much he 


-can get out of the schoolmaster, and these two are at war 


one with the other, he cannot make progress. The first 
step in his progress is recognition that there is a school 
authority that he ought to obey. But if he is obedient and 
loyal, there gradually grows up in his mind an enthusiasm 
for the teacher; he begins to admire her, he begins to see 


that she is something that he is not, that she has some- 


thing that he has not. Now life has changed its aspect; 
he is no longer ruled by laws enforced by reward or punish- — 
ment, he is following after an ideal. He is trying to be 
like some one whom he admires. But that is not the end. 
Let this process go on a little while, and little by little the 
quality of this teacher steals into him; the very elements 
of her being are wrought into his being; he begins to see 
life from her point of view, he begins to think her thoughts, 
to will her will, to pulsate with her emotions; he begins 
not merely to desire that he may be like her, he begins to 
be like her. Now he is no longer obeying laws outside 
him, no more following an ideal outside him: he is living 
her life—a life imparted by her and received by him. 

Now, these three stages exist both in the history of the 
world and in the history of the individual in religious ex- 
Let me illustrate first by the history of the 
world. 

The Jews, brought out from Egyptian bondage and 
Egyptian paganism, are gathered at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. What is first given to them there is not an influence, 
nor an ideal, but a law—a law brought dowii to them from 


‘Mount Sinai by Moses, which was not their ideal at all; 


they have no wish to obey this law ; they have no inclina- 
tion that leads them to do these things. Moses goes back 
to the mountain again, and is hidden by the clouds; they 
make their golden calves and they worship them, with the 
abominable ceremonials of Egypt: their ideals are back in 
But the law given to them tells them, You must 
not do this, and you shall be punished if you do; you must 


1 Se Sermon preached at Pl 
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do this, and you will be rewarded if you do, Thus begins 
the long experience which runs through the ages, in which 
_ this people are gradually brought under the dominion and 

authority of law; they are continually breaking away from 
it, and continually brought under it again. Thus God 
gives them the fundamental principles of a free common- 
-wealth; but that is not what they want; they say, Let us 
have a king, that we may be like the nations round about. 
So in worship; so in morality; so in everything. But 
still in the history of this nation the loyal element gradually 
gets predominance. The message of the prophets is, over 
and over again, ‘This do and thou shalt live ;”’ and at last 
“This do and thou shalt live” is so wrought into them 


that some ethical ideals are accomplished for and in them: 


ideals that are higher than those of the nations about. And 
then, when, as Paul says, the fullness of time has come, then 
has come the time for the second stage in the world’s develop- 
ment, and Jesus Christ comes into the world. Men some- 
times say, Why was not Jesus Christ brought into the 
world a great while before? Because the world was not 
ready for the transfer to the higher change: the world was 
still under the law, it still must be under the law. But 
when Christ comes, then comes the second epoch, the 
ideal; and Christ stands before the Jewish race and before 
the human race as the ideal of life. Now the nature of 
the command is changed— it is no longer, This do and thou 
shalt live—it is, Follow me; it is no longer, Obey a law—it 
is, Follow an ideal: pattern yourself after the example of 
Christ. He becomes the ideal to be followed, and the 
world begins gradually to see that this ideal is worthy of 
being followed. But when Christ is about to go away from 
his disciples, he says to them, There is something better 
than this for you; it is for your benefit I am going away; it 
is expedient for you that I go away; for when I go away I 
will send you another Comforter. (Comforter is not con- 
soler, it is strength-bearer, strength-giver. The Greek word 
is Paraclete—One that can be called to your side.) I will 
give you One that can be called to your side; he will 
always be ready to be your helper, because he will be in 
you, he will abide with you. Your life will no longer be 
obedience to a law which Moses brings out of the moun- 
tain-top; no longer simply following an ideal external to 
you, the law of your life will be wrought in you by the spirit 
dwelling in you, an‘ your life will be a spontaneous life. 
Let me illustrate these three phases of experience directly 
from the Scripture. The first is to be seen in John 
the Baptist’s preaching, in the third chapter of Luke: 
“‘And the people asked him, saying, What shall we do 
then? He answered and saith unto them, He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he 
that hath meat, let him do likewise. Then came also pub- 
licans to be baptized, and said unto him, Master, what shall 
-wedo? And he said unto them, Exact no more than that 
which is appointed you. And the soldiers likewise de- 
manded of him, saying, And what shall we do? And he 
said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely; and be content with your wages.” That is the 
prophet’s message—a message of law. Obey certain great 
moral principles which you yourself can recognize, each 
in your‘own place—that is John the Baptist’s message, and 
he stops there. But when you turn to Paul, Paul has an 
experience that surpasses that: ‘‘ Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended : but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” Do not you see the difference? This is not 
a man to whom God has said, Yeu must be content 
with your wages, you must be generous, you must be true: 
this is the experience of a man who sees an ideal before 
him, and says, That is what I want to be; and he girds him- 
self around, and bends every nerve and muscle, that he may 
overtake the ever-vanishing figure before him. Itis avery 
different and a far higher experience. But there is a third 
experience, as it is expressed in John—I might find it in 
Paul also: ** No man hath seen God at anytime. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and 
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he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit. And we 
have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world.” In the one case-the man 


stands at the beginning of the race-course, and hears law 


saying to him, You ought to run that race. In the second 
case the man is in the race-course, all the enthusiasm of 
his being aroused by seeing the ideal figure before him, and 
all the moral energy of his being aroused to overtake it. 


In the third case he is walking beside his Master, hand 


in hand, he himself with his Saviour. 

The doctrine of the Trinity may be put before you in 
philosophic form as meaning three types or manifestations 
or presences of God, but it may also be put before us as an 
experience. There is a Trinity of experience. It is that 


Trinity of experience which I put before you this morning. 


The first is the experience of the Lawgiver, the Father. 
And we all have that in this congregation. Possibly we 
have thought Moses was the Lawgiver, and have imagined 
that kings and congresses make laws, or at least prophets 
and teachers make them. Possibly we have imagined that 
the prophet or teacher has brought the law down from the 
mountain that smokes and is cloud-capped, is the law of 
conscience that comes we know not whence. Possibly we 
have had the faith to know that Jehovah sits behind the 
mystery, and the law comes from him. But in any case we 


in this congregation recognize the divinity and authority — 


of law. So far we have gone. That is legalism, Puritan- 
ism, Judaism. There lies beyond that the experience of 
him who has seen in the Lord Jesus Christ an ideal, the 
perfect pattern, the perfect man, and would be like him. 
And this is higher, this is the recognition of a great ideal, 


and.a real, loyal, earnest, sincere desire to follow after and 


overtake that ideal. And, thirdly, and still higher, is the ex- 
perience of one who has recognized the law, who has seen 
the ideal, and in whose heart, by law and by ideal, every 
passion, every aspiration, every desire of the nature has been 
changed and transformed, and the divine life has become 
spontaneous, flowing out of the indwelling of the Spirit of 
God in him and with him. : 

Now, in our text Christ puts these three experiences 
together. They have often been separated. They have 
often been put in antithesis one to another. I have put 
them in antithesis here this morning for the sake of: clear- 
ness. But Christ puts them together. First, he that hath 
my commandments and keepeth then, he it is that loveth 
me. The law leads on to the love. The Psalmist has said 
the same thing, in the Twenty-fourth Psalm I think it is. 
‘“‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in his holy place? He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the blessing from 
the Lord, and righteousness from the God of his salva- 
tion.” The beginning of the religious life is always obedi- 


-ence to the divine law. No man ever comes into the 


Christian experience, no man ever gets into the higher 
type of religious experience, by casting law off. Never! 
never! There is no way by which a man can get the true 
ideal of a moral character who is not first obeying the moral 


law ; there is no way in which a child can learn to admire © 


and follow a teacher if he is continually, purposely, delib- 
erately disobeying that teacher’s law. There is no way in 
which you can get a noble ideal except by conforming to 
the laws which lead up to that ideal, step by step. And 
he that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me: that is the next. Love lies beyond 
mere keeping of law, and yet it grows out of the mere 
keeping of law. Obedience leads on to enthusiasm of love 


and loyalty to the great Master. And then if one loves — 


me and one keeps my commandments, I will dwell with 
him, my Father will dwell with him. Our life shall be in 
his life, the secret of his life. This islast and highest. 

I am speaking to some of you this morning whose life is 


“an endeavor to obey the law of God, whose education is 


Puritanical, who have hardly got further into the religious 
experience than Mount Sinai. Now, I do not call you 
away from Mount Sinai; I tell you, on the contrary, the 
only way from under the law is to have the law so wrought 
into your experience that you donot think of thelaw. But 
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there is something higher than this. It is a higher type of 
religion to obey the law than to trample it under foot. But 
_ that is not the end, it is the beginning. There are some of 
you who have gone further than that. You-try to look on 
this life of Christ as the life you desire. to make your own ; 


you are following after, but all your religious life is a strug- 


It is.expressed by that 


gle. Itis a perpetual pursuit. 
The highest type 


modern phrase, “‘ Christian Endeavor.” 


of religious life is not a perpetual endeavoring. I want to 


put before you all the third and highest type, rooted in 
law, inspired by loyalty, and yet having as its consumma- 
tion and its climax God dwelling in. you: you so near to 
him, he so near to you, that all your life flows spon- 
taneously out of his life that bubbles up as a fountain within 
the soul. The fruits of such a life are love and joy and 
. peace. The fruits of conscience are not. Let aman under- 
take to live the life of conscience, and his life will not be 
love—he will be.all the time thinking of himself; nor joy— 
he will all the time be wretched because remorseful ;. nor 
peace—he will all the time be at war with himself. But let 
a man have the Spirit of God dwelling in him, let him have 
a great love for God, a great hope, because God is in the 
world, and his life will be one of j joy and peace. Oh! to 
believe, really to believe, in the love of the infinite and 
eternal Father of us all ; to believe that he sees something 
in me worth loving ! Oh, the joy of it! the love of it! the 
peace of it!. Truly it is a peace which passeth all under- 
standing. Such a life is no longer a wandering in the 
wilderness, a following the pillar of cloud by day and fire 
by night; it is resting in the Temple at Jerusalem, full of 
the Shechinah, the glory of God. 


Pot-Hooks and Hangers 
A Story for Young Folks 
By Sophie Swett 
In Two Parts—I. 


Once upon a time—not so very long ago—there lived, 
_ at the very end of the world,,a great and powerful king. 
A high mountain stood between his kingdom and the rest 
of the world, and he had tunneled this mountain and run 
a huge telescope through it, that he might oversee all the 
affairs of the world and manage them as suited his pleasure ; 
for he was a great magician as well as a great king. He 
thought that he ruled the whole world, but he was very 
much afraid that the world would find it out, for he hada 
theory that you could rule people only when they didn’t 
know it, even if you were a great king and a great magi- 
- cian. His daughter, the little Princess Affolita, and his 
son, the young Prince Arrolimbo, were very much interested 
in the affairs of the world as they saw them through the 
long telescope, and some day they meant to have a hand 
in managing them. As for the kingdom itself, it wasn’t 
much to manage, for the king had been so afraid that some 
one would find out that he was governing the whole world 
through the telescope, and run about telling of it, that he 
had gradually banished almost all his subjects, and now grass 
grew in the city streets. Everything about the court was 
very splendid, but it was very lonely. The queen never 
looked through the telescope, for she said she had quite 
enough to do to manage the king—after his own theory— 
without troubling herself about the affairs of the whole 
world; and she could always find pleasure enough in read- 
ing a story-book. 

It is hard to say what they would have done in the lone- 
some old court if it had not been for story-books. Even 
Dame Elfie, the governess of the prince and princess, read 
story books, though she had a hump on her back and 
was very wise; the Prime Minister wrote stories, and was 
allowed to look through the telescope once a year to obtain 
material for them ; and the court jester could make rhymes, 
_ though they didn’t always rhyme—he wasn’t allowed to 
look through the telescope lest he should discover that 
his rhymes didn’t rhyme and cease to make them, which 
the king thought would be a calamity. The Prime Minis- 
ter was obliged to put on pink spectacles before he was 
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allowed to look through the telescope, so he saw nothing 
in the world that was not either happy or funny. 

The king had meant to put pink spectacles upon the 
princess’s eyes before she looked through the telescope, 
but she found a chance to peep through, when Dame Elfie’s 
back was turned, before she was three years old. 

‘¢ She will be clever—cleverer than ourselves,” said the 
king. ‘She will help us to govern without making things 
uncomfortable. But first she will have the eye-ache.” | 

Ifthe Princess Affolita had the eye-ache, she said nothing 
about it; she thought much about curing other people's 
aches, as she looked at the world through the long tele- 
scope; and perhaps that cured her own, for, indeed, it is 
the best recipe in the world. 

The telescope turned with a crank, and little scenes of 
the world’s life adjusted themselves upon it in kaleido- 
scopic fashion. The Lord High Chamberlain, with a 
powdered periwig and a most dignified hook to his nose, 
was officially empowered to turn the crank, but he an- 
nounced and described every scene in showman style, and 
turned the crank so rapidly when anything appeared that 
was not of the very highest fashion, that Princess Affolita 
became impatient, and declared that she would have no 
one but her brother, Prince Arrolimbo, or her little page, 
Taffy, toturnthecrank. Princess Affolita said she wanted 
to see everything in the world, or at least everything that 
was young, while Prince Arrolimbo cared only for naval 
affairs—the castle moat was the largest sheet of water in 
the kingdom—and for telephones and phonographs, which | 
the king would have none of, lest they should interfere 
with the dissemination of ignorance, which was his hobby. 
The little page, Taffy, who peeped into the telescope with 
every turn of the crank, although he had to stand on tip- 
toe to do it, was seized with a painful cramp in his arm, 
and could turn no more, whenever a ball-game appeared ; 
whether it was a great university match, or only a little 
village game, this peculiar infirmity lasted Taffy until the 
end. Princess Affolita understood, and she knew it was 
dull at the court, where the page had nothing to do but to 
keep the Lord High Chamberlain’s periwig from slipping 
down over his nose when he fell asleep, and to pick up the 
feathers that dropped from the peacocks’ tails ; so, although 
she sometimes yawned in a very long game, she never sent 
for any one else to turn the crank. 

So it happened that she knew about a little affair away 
off in East Joppa, in the State of Maine, U. S. A., so far 
from her father’s kingdom that the time varied in the way 
that makes such tiresome problems in the arithmetics. 

It was a rainy day, and Princess Affolita’s brother had — 
taken possession of the fairy-story she had been reading, so 
she went into the telescope-room, and climbed upon the 
great throne, from which one could look into the world. 
Her father always wore his ermine mantle and his crown 
when he sat on that throne, because he thought he was 


governing the world then, although he would wander all 


about his little kingdom in his old dressing-gown and 
slippers. | 

The Princess blew the little whistle, which hung at her | 
belt, to summon Taffy, and almost before the sound had 
ceased to echo she heard the clicking of his silver heels 
along the corridor. 

' Gay scenes and gruesome ones appeared as Taffy turned 
the crank; every one seemed to tell a tale; it was like the 
very queerest story-book that ever was written. At one 
minute Princess Affolita would laugh and clap her hands, 
and Taffy would smite his plump sides with glee, and the 
next minute Taffy would turn away his head and fear that 
he was going to make a girl of himself, and Princess 
Affolita would feel as if she must put on her pink specta- 
cles. She never did put them.on, but sometimes she made 
Taffy turn the crank pretty quickly. Taffy found that very 
provoking when there was an Indian fight or a buffalo- 
hunt in sight, but Princess Affolita sternly refused to 
believe in the cramp on those occasions. Once, when a 
tiger was about to leap upon a man in the jungle, she 
seized the crank and turned it herself, with one of the 
silly screams that are just like girls, as Taffy complained 
to Prince Arrolimbo; and afterwards, although Taffy and 
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Prince Arrolimbo turned the crank for half the night, that 
particular jungle could not be found. — 

On this day almost the first place that came in sight 
was the village green in East Joppa; the East Jopp2 nine 
were playing against the Ferry Villagers—and they were 
good players, those stout-fisted little Yankees! _ 

Just as the Ferry Villagers seemed about to win, Jinksy 
Crine made a great stroke and saved the day for the East 
Joppa nine, Jinksy Crine was the city boy who had come 
for a “country week” to Mrs. Jerusha Quimby’s. Mrs. 
Quimby was a widow, and she and her niece, Lyddy Mari’, 
lived in a little spruce-gum-colored house, with a large gar- 
den and acowand apig. They needed a “chore-boy,” so 
Jinksy had stayed. 

The East Joppa boys carried Jinksy on their shoulders, 
and Taffy was so excited that he threw up his cap, pea- 
cock feather and all, and joined in the wild cheering, which 
could be heard quite distinctly through the magic telescope. 

But Lyddy Mari’ Quimby, a fifteen-year-old girl, who 
leaned against the fence, watching the game, looked ready 
to cry, even while her serious face, with its widow’s peak 
and its wide mouth, beamed with pride. 

** He’s smart for a city boy, isn’t he?” said Lyddy Mari’s 
crony, Luella Prime, whose plump face was still half 
framed in curl-papers, because the choir rehearsal was to 
be held at her house that evening. ‘ And how fat and 
happy-looking he has grown! He was like a little old 
man when he came, and he scowled at you and dodged as 
if he expected a blow.” 

“He never had any folks,” said Lyddy Mari’, swallow- 
ing a sob, “nor lived anywhere, nor tasted pumpkin pie, 
nor made molasses candy; and he hugs Blossy, the calf, 
and he can’t bear to go to bed and leave the new colt, and 
he thinks it’s heaven at our house, and he churns splen- 
didly, and he washed the dishes and never minded having an 
apron on, and he’s at the head of the arithmetic class, and 
he would be captain of the ball team, and little Josiah’s 
clothes just fit him—but Aunt Jerushe’ s going to send him 
away.” 

Lyddy Mari’ had been taught to control herself, but a 
tear trickled down her sharp little nose, and her friend led 
her away from the crowd. 

“IT don’t believe she will, after letting him wear little 
Josiah’s clothes,” said Luella Prime, hopefully. 

“Such dreadful things have happened,” said Lyddy 
Mari’, dolefully. “ Jinksy fed so many turnips to the cow, 
after Aunt Jerusha had told him not to give her any, that 
it spoiled the butter. Then, when Mr. Bemis had him to 
tend the store for half a day, he left the’ bung out of the 
molasses hogshead, and the cellar was all afloat with 
molasses and lots of things spoiled. Then there was a jar 
of plum preserves broken on the floor of the preserve- 
closet, where Aunt Jerusha had forbidden him to go; and 
worst of all was the pine-tree shilling.” 

‘Did he steal?” gasped Luella. 

“There are only a few of them in existence, and Aunt 
Jerusha was soproud of it. She showed it to us one night 
when Jinksy was telling of his boot-blacking stand that 
was in an alleyway near a coin-shop; he looked in the 
shop-window when business was dull, and he knew a boy 
in the store, and he had learned a great deal about coins. 
He said Aunt Jerusha’s pine-tree shilling was worth as much 
as twenty-five dollars; and afterwards she couldn’t find it.”’ 

Oh, Lyddy Mari’ 

“You couldn’t make me believe he took it,” said Lyddy 
Mari’, in a firm voice. “He says he didn’t. But Aunt 
Jerusha says she has to put two and two together. She 
won’t have him' arrested—he makes her think of little 
Josiah ; ,but she is going to write, to-night, to the country 
week superintendent that she is going to send him back 
to the city.” 

“‘ If he is a thief,” said Luella, who was practical, if she 
was plump and curl -papered., 

“If you’re acquainted with Jinksy you know he isn’t, and 
that’s all there is about it,” said Lyddy Mari’, with dignity. 

“ Taffy, it is our pleasure to help Lyddy Mari’,”’ said 
Princess Affolita, impressively. 


Taffy had not been listening to Lyddy Mari’; he had 
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been following Jinksy Crine with both, ayes. and ears, as 
Jinksy separated himself from the shouting crowd at the 
behest of a dejected, limping boy who persistently plucked 
at his sleeve. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to tell nothin’, nohow ?” asked the de- 
jected boy, drawing Jinksy behind a pile of boxes in front 
of the store. ‘Ske wouldn’t leave nethin’ of me if you 
did.” His limp figure seemed to grow limper, and the red 
rims redder around his watery eyes. 

Jinksy drew himself up to his full height, and looked 
down at the boy. 

‘‘T ain’t never goin’ to tell of a boy that’s smaller’n ‘me, 


and got a step-aunt that licks him,” he said, firmly. 


‘“‘ Not even if Mis’ Quimby sends you back ?” demanded 
the boy, his voice sharp with anxiety. 

Jinksy drew a quick breath. He suspected that Mrs. * 
Quimby had confided her intentions to the step-aunt, who 
was a friend of hers. The pang of homeless poverty tore 
his heart, the heart that a moment before had beat so high 
with happiness under little Josiah’s clean, warm jacket. 
He gulped down a great sob that threatened to choke him. 

‘“‘ Never, nohow!” he said, hoarsely, but firmly. 

‘‘ Don’t turn the crank yet, Taffy !” cried the princess ; 
for Taffy, the game being over, was feeling renewed strength 
in his arm, ‘We wish to look into the little spruce-gum- 
colored house when Jinksy returns to it.”’ 

Jinksy went to the barn to feed the pig, but Princess 
Affolita and Taffy could see into the cottage, and there, in 
the chilly parlor, which was seldom used, sat Mrs. Jerusha 
Quimby trying to compose a letter. It was such an un- 
usual and important occasion that the parlor seemed the 
only fitting place; perhaps, also, she didn’t wish to tell 
Lyddy Mari’ whom she was writing to. Even there, in the 
solitude, with the cold making it necessary for her to 
hasten, she found it very difficult to compose her mind 
sufficiently to get beyond the laboriously written heading : 
** Superintendent of the Children’s Country Week. Dear 
Sir: The boy calling himself Jinksy Crine has misbehaved 
so badly—” In her own little room Lyddy Mari’, usually 
self-contained, as a woman ought to be, walked to and fro 
and wrung her hands and wept; and out in the barn “ the 
boy calling himself Jinksy Crine”’ looked at the seven 
little new pigs, every one with a quirk in its tail, and felt 
not a gleam of pleasure, only the gnawing heart-hunger 
that would be his when he was thrust out of the cheerful, 
affectionate, homely little home, and the kindly village 
associations, in which a fellow had seemed to stand for 
what there was in him even if he had been a bootblack. 


“‘ Taffy! there is no time to be lost !’’ cried the Princess | 


Affolita. ‘‘ We are resolved on desperate measures.” 

The princess hopped down from the throne, and Taffy 
threw her train over his arm and submissively followed 
her. Princess Affolita wore a train by the king’s com- 
mand, although she was only thirteen, because her mother 
liked to eat chocolate-creams and read story-books better 
than to be a queen. 

Up to the treasure-chamber went Princess Affolita, so 
fast that fat little Taffy was almost pulled forward upon 
his face and was quite out of breath. In a little chest of 


- beaten gold were the king’s most precious treasures. 


The key! The princess in her haste had forgotten that 

the chest was locked. But the key was always to be found 
in the pocket of the king’s old dressing-gown. If it only 
might chance that the king was not wearing the dressing- 
gown! Into the king’s chamber, past three lords-in-wait- 
ing, slipped the princess, and found the dressing-gown in 
a closet, and back she went to the treasure-chamber, 
Taffy holding her train and strutting as proudly as if they 
were on the most dignified business in the world; and the 
Lord High Chamberlains all bowed profoundly as the 
princess passed, all unwitting that the precious key was 
tightly clasped in her little pink fist. 
_ Inside the chest of beaten gold was a casket, also of gold 
and of finest workmanship, studded with precious stones. 
The contents of the casket were not by any means so splen- 
did. They were little bits of carven wood moldy with 
age—the alphabets of all the world, handed down to the 
king from a long line of magicians. 
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he Religious World 


The Rey. S. Lunn, M.D., 
is now paying a visit to the United 
States. Dr. Lunn is probably 
best known in this country as the 


Churches.” On the other side 
of the water he is well known 
because of his prominence in 
many good movements. For 
several years he was a Wesleyan 
‘missionary in India. He returned 
to his native country because of 
impaired health, it having been 
proved that he would not be able, 
for physical reasons, to continue his ministry there. 
his return he became chaplain in the famous Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in Regent Street, London, where he regularly preaches to 
more than a thousand young men. He is the founder of “ The 
Review of the Churches,” which is devoted to the reunion of 
Christendom. Dr. Lunn is its chief editor, and associated with 
him are representatives of various denominations, among whom 
are: Archdeacon Sinclair, of St. Paul’s; Drs. Mackennal, repre- 
senting the Congregationalists, and John Clifford, the Baptists. 
Dr. Lunn is also the founder of and leader in the famous Grindel 
wald Conferences, in which one of the chief subjects for discus- 
sion is “ The Reunion of Christendom.” The movement seems, 
however, to have grown, and to be a kind of Swiss Chautauqua. 
On his return from India Dr. Lunn brought the matter of the 
Wesleyan Missions before the Wesleyan Church, criticising 
them as extravagant in expenditure and unwise in method, and 
urging the-adoption of American methods and the American 
standards of living and of expense. As the result of the contro- 
versy which ensued, Dr. Lunn withdrew from the Wesleyan 
* body, and has since joined the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the United States, being, we believe, the only clerical repre- 
sentative of that body in Great Britain. During his sojourn in 
this country Dr. Lunn will preach Once in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, in the Berkeley Temple, Boston, and in other churches. 
He will also lecture, both in the East and West. He has been 
made the subject of an exceedingly kind introduction to the 
people of the United States by Archdeacon Farrar, who has 
hosts of friends over here, not only because of their interest in 
his writings, but because of their remembrance of his delightful 
personality when he visited in our country. 


The speakers at the Congregational Club 
on Monday evening, January 21, were 


The Rev. H. S. Lunn 


The Congregational | 
| Club 


sors in the Yale University Law School. The subject was 
‘‘ The Mutual Relations of the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant Churches,” Judge Robinson speaking as a Roman Catholic, 
and Judge Baldwin as a Protestant. In an address of great 
conciseness and perspicuity Judge Robinson stated his position. 
He declared that Roman Catholics do not teach and do not be- 
lieve that no Protestants will be saved; but, on the contrary, 
hold that all who truly love God and serve man are doing what 
is essential to the spiritual life. When he: came to the doctrine 


_ of the Church, he said that the Church could not recognize any © 


as its members who do not accept the interpretation of its nature 
and functions which all good Roman Catholics believe to be 
necessary. He defined the Church as consisting of all who have 
been baptized, and who recognize and accept the authority of 
the Pope of Rome. Protestants, according to their own ac- 
knowledgment, do not claim to be parts of the Church in that 
sense. Judge Robinson declared that Roman Catholics and 


Protestants could work together, and should, in many ways; but 


that they could not recognize each other as members of the 
Church of Christ. Judge Baldwin, speaking for Protestants, 
delivered an address of great charity of spirit, and also of 
really remarkable rhetorical beauty. Without in the least sur- 
rendering the positions for which Protestants have always 
contended, he argued that in all matters of importance to 
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_ editor of “The Review of the 


Soon after 


Judges Robinson and Baldwin, Profes- - 


the community and the welfare of humanity there. might. be,’ 
and ought to be, co-operation between Roman Catholics and 


Protestants.. Judge Baldwin’s address was.so generous and 
hospitable that it was thought by some to: be another presenta- 
tion of the Roman Catholic side; but those. who so interpreted 
it forgot the subject of the evening, which was nota discussion 
concerning the truthfulness of the positions taken by the two 
Churches, but rather the question of how far they might co-oper- 
ate in common work. It is unusual to see such a discussion con- 
ducted with such rare courtesy and genuine kindliness of spirit. 
The meeting was further honored by the presence of Professor 
Rhys Davids, the eminent lecturer on Indian religions who is 
just now on a visit to this country. Professor Davids, in a brief 
and charming address, announced himself a Congregationalist 
and the son of a Congregational minister, who had given much 
time to the study of the causes which led to the coming to this 
country of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


On Monday evening, January 21, 

the Presbyterian Union of New 
York met at the Brunswick Hotel. 
It was a very remarkable meeting because it had for its chief 
speaker Dr. Parkhurst. It was evident that the members of 
the Union proposed to give Dr. Parkhurst a reception which 

would leave him in no doubt as to the attitude of the majority 
of his brethren toward him and his work. Dr. John Hall frankly 
confessed that Dr. Parkhurst’s brother ministers had not’always 
stood by him as they should, and extended to him assurances of 
future adherence and sympathy. Some remarks of Dr. Park- 
hurst in the introduction to his address are worth mention. He 
said he knew that he had the reputation of being something of 
a fighter in the Presbytery, but that he had long ago made up 
his mind that theological fighting doesn’t pay. He must fight 
something, and from his own experience he would advise his 
brethren to quit theological fighting, and fight together against 
the common foe. In the course of his address he said: “ We 
had but one object in our struggle, and that, to break down the 
understanding between the official and the criminal classes.” 

He was very outspoken in his assertion that the victory was far 
from won. He said: “I would rather fight five Crokers than one 
Tom Platt. The city has more to fear from the unwarranted, 
selfish, partisan influence of Thomas Platt than from Tammany 
Hall.” When he finished he was most enthusiastically cheered, 
and a vote was passed commending his work and pledging co” 

operation in the future. | | 


The Presbyterian Union 


Certain Western papers—we presume all, 
of them Presbyterian—have been .amus-. 
| ing themselves, since the call of Dr. 
Hillis to succeed Dr. Swing, by making suggestions concerning 


Critics of Dr. Hillis 


him which have been not only discourteous, but positively un- 


christian. They deserve the vigorous treatment which they have 
received at the hands of the “ Interior.” When religious papers 
descend to insinuation and innuendo, it always appears as if they 
were hard pressed for something to fill their columns. The 
“ Interior” says: “ There should have been no occasion requir- 
ing us to stamp out the brands of slander flung upon the repu- 
tation of this young minister. There has been no provocation 
for them other than the speech which he made at the Assembly 
in defense of the minority there on the Seminary question, when, 
indeed, it was broadly intimated to him that his course would be 
against his future preferment. Having shown the falsity of each 
particular charge and insinuation, . . . the people shall see who 
and what this prophet is whom these men have been stoning.” 
The “ Interior ” will publish this week a sermon by Dr. Hillis, 
entitled “ The Name Above Every Name: an Outlook.” 


What the Week of Prayer has been for. 
all the churches the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges has been for many years to in- 
stitutions of learning. It is observed this year on the day when 
this number of The Outlook is issued. Its recurrence, and the 
prominent part which it has played in the religious history of 
our country, make the occasion worthy of special mention. 
Most American colleges are the children of Christian churches. 
Harvard, the first in the New World, was founded for the 
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education of Christian ministers. Its motto is, appropriately, 
“ Christo et Ecclesia.” Inits wake have followed Yale, Am- 
herst, Williams, Brown, Bowdoin, Princeton, Oberlin, Hamil- 
ton, Columbia, Lake Forest, Iowa, Northwestern, Chicago, and 
many others; all founded by Christians, and for the inculcation 
of Christian teaching. In other years the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges was looked forward to as very sure to be the beginning 
of a revival of religion. If such seasons are hardly so frequent 
as formerly, it must not be supposed that it is because our col- 
leges are less distinctly Christian. We doubt if young men or 
women in any home churches are so sure to be brought in touch 
with motives urging them to personal consecration to Christ as 
those in college; and we are very sure that the moral and 
spiritual perils of college life have been greatly exaggerated. 
Revivals, as such, may not be quite so frequent_as a few years 
since, but the general standards of manly character are steadily 
improving ; and the number of Christians, both among students 
and professors, is far larger in proportion than at the beginning 
of the century. The observance of the day tends to deepen the 
spiritual life of the college, and also to bring the churches to 
an appreciation of the importance of the relation which should 
exist between colleges and churches. In most of the larger 
institutions the necessity of providing the very best spiritual 
ministry is now quite generally recognized. Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst, Cornell, Wellesley, Vassar, all make frequent demands 
for the pastors of the larger churches of the various denomina- 
tions, and no ministry is more satisfying or inspiring. We think 
there is a perceptible growth in the observance of this Day of 
Prayer, both in the colleges themselves and among the churches. 
' This will not seem surprising to any who remember that of the 
two hundred thousand young men in our higher institutions of 
learning, eighty-five thousand are publicly known as Christian 
men. We believe these figures include not only those who are 
in the “ Christian Colleges,” but also those in the State Uni- 
versities. 


The White Oaks Chapel, 
‘Williamstown, Mass. 


All lovers of Berkshire and alumni 
of Williams College ought to be 
reminded of the little chapel at 
White Oaks, near Williamstown, and of its needs. Ever since 
the death of Professor Hopkins the work has been dependent 
upon those who had been affected by his spirit and by that of 
his brother, the late President of the College. The alumni 
built a memorial cottage, and since then the work has been 
prosecuted with gratifying success under the charge of resident 
pastors. The present incumbent is Mr. Warren Morse, whose 
labors have been specially active. The church was organized 
in 1868 with twelve members; the membership is now seventy- 
four, and at several special services latterly the attendance has 
ranged from 100 to 170. Professor Hopkins once said: “ The 
people north of the river will in time determine the political 
morals of the town.” 
Oaks Chapel has done much to bring about a salutary decision 
in several instances of vital importance at the polls. The people 
about White Oaks are poor, and, while they do all possible for 
the support of the work, they are still dependent upon that spirit 
of devotion to others’ needs which has always characterized the 
sons and friends of Williams College. The parishioners are 
quite unable to provide funds for the necessary enlargement of 
the chapel. The present congregation demands more room and 
greater facilities for work. It is hoped, therefore, that no gifts 
will be withheld, even though, in times like these, they cannot be 
large. Seventeen hundred and fifty dollars is the sum raised so 
far, and only $250 more is needed to complete the work of en- 
largement. The parishioners want to re-enter their new chapel 
free from debt. The pastor of the church will gladly receive 
any contributions, and it should be a foregone conclusion that 
large-hearted well-wishers of Williamstown and its neighbordood 
will not permit this appeal to pass unheeded. 


One of the remarkable movements in the 
interests of humanity in our country is 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper is the founder and President. 
Mrs. Cooper is, we believe, a member of the First Congregational 
Church of that city, and was originally a member of one of the 


Free Kindergartens 
in San Francisco 
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It is not too much to say that the White 
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Presbyterian churches, from which she removed because of objec- 
tion to her work. « The Association has grown until it is probably 
without arival inthe world. The fifteenth Annual Report has just 
been issued. Under the care of the Board are thirty-eight kin- 
dergartens. Most of the children are but three or four years 
old, and the youngest child ever received was but sixteen months 
old. The total receipts of the past year were slightly over 
$39,000. During the fifteen years 18,126 children have been 
trained in the schools. At one time Mrs. Cooper took a period 
of eighteen months to search out the records of about 9,000 
children who had been in the various kindergartens. In her 
work of investigation she was aided by the police and other 
civil authorities. The result was that it was found that of the 
9,000 only one had ever been under arrest for offenses against 
the laws. Many of these kindergartens are supported by indi- 
viduals. Mrs. Leland. Stanford, for instance, supports seven, 
and has given in all $179,000 in endowments and otherwise. 
The first memorial free kinderAgrten ever established was that 
in memory of Leland StanfordAent .In connection with the kin- 
dergarten mothers’ meétings osiah', which are a great blessing 
to those who have little to hat th lives which are often hard, 
cheerless, and desolate. The report well says: “‘ The free kin- 
dergartens should be condensations of power. They should be 
to moral force what machinery is to physical force; they should 
store up and fit out moral supplies as they store up and fit out 
physical supplies.” Familiar talks on hygiene, the physical care 
and training of children, and domestic economy are given. Five 
commercial organizations in San Francisco support kindergar- 
tens. These kindergartens are called the Insurance, Attorneys’, 
Merchants’, Produce Exchange, and Real Estate schools. The 
wonderful growth of ‘the kindergarten movement in San 
Francisco is chiefly due to the wisdom and enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Cooper. What is done in that city surely might be accom- 
plished, and very much more, in New York and Boston. 


Among the courses of lectures before 
the students of Yale Divinity School 
this year has been one by the Rev. 
Charles H. Richards, D.D., of Philadelphia, on Church Music. 
The first dealt with Hymn-Writers and Hymns, and gave 
especial attention to the use of the Psalter in ancient times, 
the Christian hymns of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and then . 
in order treated of later hymnology. One remark made 
by Dr. Richards is worthy of emphasis. He said: “A good 
hymn should embody Scripture, not dogma; should contain 
universal truths without being didactic.” Many popular hymns 
appeal to very few people simply because they are phrased in 
the forms of some peculiar school of theology. The second 
lecture dealt with @hurch Music in All Ages. Dr. Richards 
claimed that music should be a means, not an end, in worship; 


Church Music at Yale 


-that a large and well-trained choir is best adapted to lead the 


singing. Quartets are unknown in England, and are passing 
away in America. The function of the choir is to lead the sing- 
ing, not to give a concert. Congregations should be trained to 
sing chants, and even simple anthems, and should be expected 
to use and love the best music. The best hymns should be 
used in the Sunday-school and the prayer-meeting. Where 
possible, a choral union should be organized to sing secular as 
well as sacred music. 


The Rev. F. M. Ellis, D.D., late of Balti- 
more, has entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
in Brooklyn. This church has been without a pastor for nearly 
two years. It is very happy in the acceptance of its call to Dr. 
Ellis, who has proved himself in other fields a rare leader and 
pastor. Dr. Ellis has been especially successful as a teacher 
of adult Bible classes, and, we are informed, proposes soon to 
start such a class in Brooklyn. . 


A New Pastor 
in Brooklyn 


Joseph Cook began his twentieth course of 
lectures at the Park Street Church, in Boston, 
on Monday last. A continuous series of lec- 
tures of this length is quite as rare as a pastorate of equal length. 
Mr. Cook’s general topic for this year will be “Revivals,” and 
six lectures on the subject are announced. 


Joseph Cook 


> 
| 
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~Books and Authors 


Professor Huxley’s Essays’ 


The publication of Mr. Huxley’s Essays is now com- 
pleted, and in several respects these nine volumes consti- 
tute a valuable addition to current literature. 
interesting if not most important aspect is their charac- 
teristic portraiture of a typical man. Professor Huxley 
gives free expression to his opinions on all sorts of ques- 
tions, whether scientific, literary, philosophical, or religious. 
He is restrained neither by a too modest opinion respect- 
ing his special equipment, nor by fear of injuring his 
reputation, nor by dread of undermining the faith of others, 
nor bya too tender regard for the feelings of the sensitive. 
He is outspoken toa fault. And he is probably the ablest 
living representative of that almost purely modern school of 
so-called ethical culture which attempts to separate ethics 
and religion, retaining the first and dismissing the second. 
His works, therefore, afford interesting and valuable 
material for a study of this modern psychological phenome- 
non, an irreligious moral man, and for a study of the 
modern philosophical problem, Can we dispense with relig- 
ion and retain morality? The large place which religio- 
ethical problems have in the thought of the modern 
irreligious-moral thinker is indicated by the fact that of 
these nine volumes, written by one who may almost be 
called the founder of the agnostic school, only two are 
purely scientific ; the others are more or less devoted to 
the discussion of ethical and religious, not to say theologi- 
cal, problems. But of Professor Huxley as a religious 
teacher we have spoken recently editorially, and we do not 
need here to do more than refer to-this quality of his work. 

A second and perhaps equally valuable characteristic 
of these Essays lies in the fact that Mr. Huxley is a con- 
sistent evolutionist. Perhaps that phrase requires modifi- 
cation, for it is the weakness of Mr. Huxley as a philoso- 
pher that he is consistent in nothing ; but he is certainly 
a radical evolutionist, and while there is no one of these 
volumes that will give the curious student so comprehen- 
sive a view of evolution as he will get from Le Conte, or 
so inspiring a view as from Drummond, he may gather 
from a study of the volumes as a series perhaps a wider 
idea of the various applications of evolution as a clue to 
the mystery of life than from the works of any other writer. 
Here, again, Professor Huxley’s fearless candor is a great 
merit. It is sometimes a trifle shocking to the orthodox, 
for Professor Huxley is without reverence; but he never 
tones down or modifies a statement in order to fit it in 
with any preconceived system; and when he is not en- 
gaged in a warfare, he states the objections to his view 
_ almost as strongly as Mr. Darwin was accustomed to do. 
Unfortunately, he often is engaged in a controversy, and 
then his keen delight in skillful parry and thrust—and he 
is an artistic fencer—gets the better of his scientific tem- 
per. Between the judicial spirit of the essay on “‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature,” and the polemical spirit of his controver- 
sial papers on creation and on miracles, there is a wide 
difference. The former is temperate and ‘fair; the latter 
are only brilliant. 

- One other admirable quality must be added in this brief 
_and imperfect intimation of the merits of Professor Huxley’s 
work—the great beauty and simplicity of his style. We 
have never been quite able to understand why the scientific 
schools in America have not furnished competitors in this 
respect with Faraday, Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley. There 
surely ought to be as great a demand for popular teachers ; 
there surely is not as good a supply. We have middle- 
men, who take science at second hand and interpret it to 
the public ; but where shall we look in American literature 
for papers corresponding in lucidity of statement and 
scientific accuracy with Professor Tyndall’s volume on 
‘‘ Forms of Water ” or Professor Huxley’s lecture “On a 


Thomas H. Huxley's Collected In Nine Volumes. I. Method and 
——- Il. Darwiniana. ITI. Science and Education. IV. Sci d 
ebrew Tradition. V. Science and Christian Tradition. VI. Hume. VII. 
Ethical and Philosophical Essays. VIII. Man’s Placein Nature. 1X. Essays 
in Science. D. Appleton & Co., New York. : 
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Piece of Chalk’? Professor Huxley, in the preface to his 
eighth volume, gives a hint of the secret of this power of 
clear statement: ‘“‘I have not been one of those fortunate 
persons who are able to regard a popular lecture as a mere 
hors d’euvre, unworthy of being ranked among the serious 
efforts of a philosopher ; and who keep their fame as scien- 
tific hierophants unsullied by attempts—at least of the 
successful sort—to be understanded of the people. On 
the contrary, I found that the task of putting the truths 
learned in the field, the laboratory, and the museum, into 
language which, without abating a jot of scientific ac- 
curacy, shall be generally intelligible, taxed such scientific 
and literary faculty as I possessed to the uttermost.” It 
is this recognition of the value and the difficulty of making 
accurate scientific information intelligible to non-scientific- 
ally educated minds that constitutes the secret of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s success in his endeavors “to be under- 
standed of the people.’”’ He is in this respect an example 

which some of his orthodox critics would do well to both 
study and emulate. 

We have taken so much space to dwell on the mérits 
of Professor Huxley’s work because a religious journal, 
which differs so radically with Professor Huxley as does 
The Outlook, may safely leave its continuous and current 
teachings to emphasize the phases of truth which Professor 
Huxley sometimes ignores and sometimes denies. We 
must content ourselves with indicating here in the very 


briefest possible way what seem to us his three capital 


defects, of one of which, as characteristic of his school, we 
have spoken heretofore ‘editorially. The first is his polem- 
ical spirit. Unlike Mr. Darwin and Professor Tyndall, 
who habitually left their critics unanswered, and went on 
their way quietly to new discoveries and new affirmations, 
Professor Huxley, whois a skilled combatant, has not been 
able to resist the temptation to enter the lists against assail- 
ants. When he has done this he has laid aside his scien- 
tific spirit. It could not be otherwise; for the scientific 
and the polemical spirit cannot abide together. His two 
volumes on Hebrew and Christian Traditica are, for this 
very reason, at once the most interesting and the least valu- 
able of the series. They are sharp, keen, satirical ; but 
they are not trustworthy in their interpretations either of 
Scripture or of current theology. The second defect is a 
lack of the poetic or spiritual temperament. Mr. Huxley 
deals wholly with phenomena; he is almost, if not wholly, 
oblivious of any “ Infinite and Eternal Energy” behind the 
phenomena. He thinks that he has inherited from his 
mother a power of vison—an experience in which things 
‘‘flash across me;” but hegives noevidence of possessing any 
such faculty. One can hardly conceive of him as acknowl- 
edging with Tyndall a great debt “to the English Carlyle 
and the American Emerson,” or as writing—we might 
almost say even understanding—Tyndall’s essay on “‘ The 
Scientific Uses of the Imagination.” It is instinctive in 
such a man to believe in nothing which he cannot define, 
and to relegate to the unknowable all that is supersensible. 
And still he cannot quite do this. And so we get his 
third defect—his philosophical inconsistency. He has no 
congruous system. His philosophy ought to make him a 
monist and put him alongside Haeckel and Strauss. But 
it does not. Throughout the volume on Hume he is a 
sensationalist until he reaches the last chapter, when, 
without a note of warning, he becomes an intuitionalist: 

“The moral law, like the laws of physical nature, rests in 
the long run upon instinctive intuitions.” He gives two 
different, and it appears to us quite inconsistent, defini- 
tions of agnosticism, and in the same essay. In one defini- 
tion agnosticism is simply the absence of a gnosis—t, €., Of 
a complete and comprehensive philosophy of the universe ; ; 
in the other definition agnosticism is “the inevitable 
result of the strict adherence to scientific methods ’”—that 
is, it is the refusal to recognize any object as worthy of 
thought except phenomena, which can be dealt with only 
by scientific methods. The mystic may be an agnostic 
according to the first definition, but not according to the 
second. Again, Professor Huxley is an evolutionist, a 
radical evolutionist; and yet, in common with nearly if 
not quite all his readers, we find it impossible to — 
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evolution as the law of life with his essay on “ Evolution 
and Ethics,” and with his declaration therein that ‘“ what 
we call goodness or virtue involves a course of conduct 
which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence.”” Mr. Kidd has 


attempted to reconcile the apparent contradiction between . 


ethics and evolution, and Dr. Drummond to show that none 


exists ; Professor Huxley does not seem even to feel any philo- 


sophical inconvenience in not only “ pitting the microcosm 
against the macrocosm,”’ but in denying the unity of life 
and nature by a violent revolution in the laws of develop- 
ment, compared with which the change in the political 


. order involved in an overthrow of Bourbonism by Repub- 


licanism is insignificant. 
In one of his essays Professor Huxley expresses mis- 
givings concerning his ability to fill the réle of a prophet. 


-He might properly feel equal misgivings about his equip- 


ment for the réle of a philosopher. As an interpreter of 
natural science he has but two or three peers and no 


superiors, | 


As the life-work of Mr. Gladstone draws to aclose, we turn to 
look back upon so remarkable and extended .a public career. 
The Early Public Life of William Ewart Gladstone, Four 
Times Prime Minister, by Alfred E. Robbins (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York), is a somewhat minute account of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s early career, and of men and events of that time. 
His political and theological activities are traced by the hand 
of an admirer. We rise from reading this book with a deep 
conviction of the injustice of those who say that Mr. Gladstone 
is a politician and not a statesman. Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy, at least, has always been that of the broadest and most 
humane character. If he has been at times amenable to the 
charge of being an opportunist, it is in his relation to the ques- 
tion of disestablishment of the Church of England. While 
this move belongs to the programme of the Liberal party, it is 
not easy to see how it accords with Mr. Gladstone’s theological 
notions. The author hardly explains this difficulty; perhaps it 
does not necessarily come within his scope, for his narrative 
goes only as far as 1841. On the whole, there isa great deal of 
history crowded into these pages, and three good portraits 
embeilish the volume. 


Among recent volumes of poems which have revealed a strong 
personality and which give the impression of a full, rich nature 
expressing itself through verse, a place must be found for 
Sonnets and Lyrics, by Katrina Trask. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York.) Readers of The Outlook will recall Mrs. Trask’s 
earlier, volume of verse, “‘ Under King Constantine,” and they 
have not. overlooked her article in the current number of the 
“Forum.” This little volume is made up entirely of short poems, 
divided naturally into Sonnets and Lyrics, with a few bits of 
still briefer verse under the titles of “ Contrasts” and “ Points 
of View.” The characteristics of this verse are impassioned 
feeling, aspiration, faith, and helpfulness. The book is pervaded 
by a strong ethical, or rather religiou§, tone. It is full of moral 
impulse. On the poetic side it finds its charm in a certain 
warmth of feeling, which gives the language more color than 
one ordinarily finds in current verse. The technique is not 
always perfect, although as a rule the workmanship is of a good 
order. It is refreshing to find verse, however, in which there is 
such courage of emotion, and in which the primal needs and 
aspirations of men find so constant and so strong an expression. 


The New Acts of the Apostles; or, The Marvels of Modern 
Missions, being the Duff Lectures, by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 
is a work of great scope, and such as no one that we know of 
but Dr. Pierson could have composed.. It covers in the main 
the history of Christian missions, but in two or three particulars 
we are forced to find fault with it. The lecturer did not give 
enough credit to the work of the “« Venerable Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” to the missions of the 
Jesuits, and to the wonderful story of Moravian missions. That 


is, the lectures lack a due historical sense of proportion. Be-— 


sides, they area little wordy. Highly as we value Dr. Pierson’s 
work and influence, candor forces us to draw attention to these 
errors. The fervor and intense zeal which characterize Dr. 
Pierson are possibly incompatible with the cold judicial spirit 
that belongs to the impartial historian. (The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York.) ; 


The latest of Mr. Ibsen’s dramas which has been translated 
into English is Little Eyolf, which comes from the hands of 
that sympathetic student and skillful translator, Mr. William 


Archer. This later play resembles in construction the work of 


Ibsen with which the English reading public is already, to a ~ 


considerable extent, familiar. Whatever criticism may be passed 


on the construction of the play, its underlying idea is impressive ' 


and is very strongly developed. This is not the place for a 
formal estimate of Ibsen, concerning whom many things\are 
to be said both in the way of'appreciation and of criticism; but 
there can be no question that beneath each one of Ibsen’s plays 
there is an idea which always appeals to the imagination, and 
which the dramatist works out in some cases with extraordinary 
clearness and force.  ‘‘ Little Eyolf” is one of these successful 
dramas. The idea clears as the play advances, and, unlike 
many of Ibsen’s plays, the dénouement is one of hope rather than 
of despair. The little play is charmingly bound and printed by 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball (Chicago). 


Tony, the Story of a Weaif, by Laisdell Mitchell (Charles 
H. Banes, Philadelphia), is a story of a small boy who at the 
right moment found a friend to whom he became a friend. 
The power of music to help to endurance is the motive of the 


story. 
Literary Notes 


—It is reported that Mr. Du Maurier is writing a new novel. 

—The life of the late Henry Morley is to be written by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. H. S. Solly. 

— Paris will shortly witness the publication of three sets of 
memoirs—those of Thiers, those of Marshal MacMahon, and 
those of Marshal Canrobert. ae 

—The Rev. S. R. Crockett, the author of “ The Stickit Minis- 
ter,” is revising a volume of short stories, which are to appear 
in the spring under the title of “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat.” 

—Some time:since a Boston lady entered the general store of 
a country village and asked, “‘ Have you Browning?” They had 
not, said the clerk, but he quickly added, “ We have blacking 
and blueing, and we have a man who does whiting. We occa- 
sionally do pinking. . Would any of these do?” 

—M. Alexandre Dumas //s says that one day he went to visit 
his father. As the latter was greatly fatigued, M. Dumas //s 
advised him to take a rest. The elder opened a drawer, and, 
showing his son two twenty-franc pieces, made the following 
statement: “ My dear Alexandre, when I came to Paris in 1823 
I had fifty-eight francs. You see I have only forty left. Until 
I have made up my eighteen francs I cannot leave off work.” 

—The death of Charles Sécretan, the great apologist of all 
philosophers who believe in a basis not only of reason but also 
of moral conscience, calls to mind a brilliant list of his publica- 


tions. These include « La Philosophie de Leibnitz,” “La Phi- 


losophie de 1’ Histoire,” “‘-Récherche de la Méthode,” “ La Raison. 
et le Christianisme,” ‘*La Philosophie de Victor: Cousin,” 
“ Précis Elementaire de Philosophie,” and “ Discours Laiques.” 


For some time M. Sécretan was also editor of ‘“‘ La Revue Suisse.” | 


—The announcement of the death of Professor Augustus 
Merriam, of Columbia College, will be received with profound 
regret by all who were ever privileged to be associated with him. 
During his long tenure of office as adjunct and then full Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature at Columbia, pre- 
ceded by an even longer tenure of office as tutor, he impressed 
his rare scholarship and his conscientious teaching upon many 
minds not usually open to scholarly influences. Thus the insti- 
tution which he so loyally served has sustained a peculiarly 
regrettable loss. His simplicity of life, unostentatious Chris- 


tianity, and untiring energy in advancing the cause of classicism 


in this country made a model upon which all other teachers of 
Greek might well found themselves. Professor Merriam was not 
a brilliant man, if by brilliancy we mean the power of dazzling. 
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His method of work was as unassuming as were his manners. He © 


invariably practiced hard, every-day work for himself, and he 


emphatically believed in it also for his pupils. His series of lec- © 


tures, therefore, were never “snap courses.” Idlers fought 
shy of him, for they knew perfectly well that they would be 
excluded from his classes unless they applied themselves with 
might and main to the work assigned. The Archzological 
Institute of America and the American School at Athens also 
mourn the loss of a President and Director. Many other honors 


were’ bestowed upon Professor Merriam both at home and 


abroad, but it is pleasant to know that these never swerved him 
from his old-time loyalty to the friends ef his youth—some very 
plain people of northern New York. A Columbia man once 
mentioned the Professor’s name to a rough-spoken old farmer 
up in Lewis County. ‘“’Gus Merriam?” the farmer answered ; 
“do I know ’Gus Merriam? Wall, I think thet I dew, an’ so 
does every other man as lives about here. An’, what’s more, 
we know him as a friend.” | | 
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F or the Little People 


Hippity Hop 
By Celia N. Dascomb | 


Little Hippity Ho 

Got down from his stool, 
Not meaning to stop . 

For wise man or fool, 
Until he had found 

The nearest school! 


He thought to himself, 
It is really time 
Some learning cropped out 
Of such bright eyes as mine, 
And that an athlete 
Who can jump so high 
Should be abletodo 
Something else by and by— 


Although he’d been told - 
That one thing done well 
Was better than twenty — 


‘ - Things done “ pell-mell,” 
_ And to earn his living | 
By catching flies 


Was as good as any way 
Under the skies. 


As he hopped off to school, 
A troop of bad boys . 
Not far from a pool 
Were making a noise 
That deprived him of wits, © 
And, losing his poise, ° 
He fell into fits. 


The mother of Hippity 
Hop, in alarm, / 
Jumped out from her log 
Behind the barn, 3 
And was just in time, 
With her motherly grip, 
To rescue her poor little — 
Fainting Hip! 
When they reached their snug home, 
Their toadstool seat | 
Had been taken away 


i By the cook, to eat! 


What Nancy Thought of Miss Health 
By E. R. Patterson 


The other day, my little friend (whose 
name I forgot to: tell you was Nancy) came 
running into my room to thank me for taking 
her to see Miss Health. She was as pleased 
with her bonny face and merry laugh as I 
could wish, and was wild with delight at the 
thought that she might herself become just 
such another sunshiny presence. She told me 
in confidence that she thought her “ the dear- 
est little lady” that she had ever seen, and 
that, after all, the things one had to do to be 
like her were not so hard. ‘ Why,” she con- 
tinued, “I do some of them now, but Miss 
Health thinks I cannot do them earnestly or 
regularly enough, or else they would have 
more effect, because, she says, it is a very bad 
plan to stop from one of these habits even for 
a day. She also told me that she had such a 
sympathetic body that if she were staying with 
me, and I did not take my morning walk or 
‘all-over’ bath every day, it would soon make 
her ill, from the bad effect it would have on 
me. And you know I wouldn’t ‘do anything 
to hurt her, so I have promised to follow her 
rules exactly ; and if I am faithful to them, in 
a little while I will have made myself the kind 
of friend with whom she can stay for a long 
time, at least, and perhaps forever. Oh, I 
am so glad at the very idea of having her with 
me always that Iam going to run off hom 
this very minute to begin.” 

So off went Nancy, full of her good reso- 
lutions, and, as ker mother was only too 
anxious to have her gain this bright being for 

a friend, Nancy found the wisest and best 
person in the world to help her—one who never 
failed sto remind her when she would have 
neglected these duties, and who, I am afraid, 
when Nancy was lazy, sometimes got re-: 


warded for her interest by rather cross looks, 
and a wriggle from a pair of impatient shoul- © 


_ peace and quietness of spirit. 


crickets scattere 
found, but the dear mother quail, sitting down 


- themselves in a corner of the coop at night. 


ders. But I hope every child may have as 
dear and lovely a mother to help her gain 
Miss Health for a friend, for without her con- 
stant care and interest it might have been 
harder for Nancy than it proved to be. ; 


A Field Tragedy and Happy Ending 


The dear little hen quail sat on her nest in 
The tall grass 
hid her completely from the world, and she 
felt sure that her dearlittle babies would have 
no trouble to hide themselves from the 
naughty men who had so often frightened her 
with their queer big sticks that made such a 
horrible noise and gave forth such a volume 
of fire. But there were dangers that the little 
quail mother did not know. The farmer looked 
out over the field one day and said, “ It is 
time to mow that grass.” So out he came 
with his clattering machine, which cut great 
swaths in the beautiful waving grass. — 
asshoppers hopped away in great terror, the 


close to the grass, could not see the great mon- 


_ ster of wood and steel coming through the field. 


This day, as the machine came nearer, she 


raised her head from the nest at the unusual . 


noise ; and then the dear little quails in the 
eggs had no mother, for the machine had cut 
her head off. The farmer was most unhappy 
when he saw what he had done. He gathered 
the eggs up and carried them to a hen whose 
eggs would hatch out in a day or two. This 
gave the hen an enormous family, but she 


was a brave hen and loved a large family, and . 


was not at all dismayed when fourteen little 
quail and sixteen little chickens were wiggling 
and talking beneath her broad breast. The 
strange ugly little quail knew no difference 
between themselves and their little adopted 
brothers and sisters, the chickens, and crept 
in under the mother hen at night, or when it 
rained, and responded to her calls, just as the 
little chickens did. But as the queer family 
grew larger, there wasn’t room for so many. 
Stretch her dear wings as far as she could, the 
old mother hen could not cover this great brood, 
and the little quails soon learned to roost by 


The farmer’s little daughter fed and took special 
care of the quails. They became so tame that 
they would come at her call, jump in her 
hand, and eat from her lap. After a time they 
could fly, and then they left the poultry-yard 
and began living in the garden ; but no matter 
where they were, the “chick! chick! chick!” 
of the little girl would bring them flying to 
her. Strange to say, the cock quail, the father, 
discovered his children, and for several days 
he stood on the fence and dul and called, 
trying to get them away ; but the little quails 
paid no attention to him, and he grew tired 
at last and flew away. All the little quail are 
alive and still the pets of the little girl, ex- 
cept one, who flew against a wire gate and 
killed itself. | 
The Leader 


A fisherman and hunter in New Jersey 
owned a fish-hawk which he had tamed. The 
fish-hawk was tied by the leg in an old out- 
house in which were many rats. The fish- 
hawk and the rats became such friends that 
when the hunter brought food to the fish-hawk 
it shared the food with its friends. Whether 
in return for this‘ kindness or through a love 
of mischief will never be known, but one morn- 
ing the fish-hawk was missing; the rope that 
held him captive had been gnawed in two, and 
he had flown away. The bird could not be 
found. One day, months after the fish-hawk 
had disappeared, the hunter was in the woods, 
when his attention was attracted by a great 
many hawks flying about. Suddenly from the 
great flock one flew down and almost struck 
the hunter on the head; from his feet hung 
a piece of rope, arid the hunter knew he had 
seen his lost pet. Every inducement that had 
been used in taming the bird was tried, but he 


would not leave the flock, where he was evi- 


dently a leader. Night after night the flock 
would appear in the woods near the hunter’s 
home; but his pet would not be wooed to 
come back to him. The hunter put fish in 
the woods for the hawks, and they seemed to 
appreciate the kindness by returning before 
dark, whistling and calling in great enjoyment. 
The pet hawk is now the leader of thousands 
of hawks who camp in the great pine woods . 
near his old home. 


The First Snow 
In the land of orange-blossoms, 
Where the figs and banyans grow, 
Dwelt a little Southern maiden z? 
Who had never seen it snow. 


Visiting her Northern cousins— 
From the gray November skies, 
For the first time falling snowflakes 

Met her startled, wond’ring eyes. 


In excitement, to her mother 
Straight this little maiden sped: 
“Mamma! quick! Do see the angels 
Emptying their feather bed !” 
— Child-Garden. 


A Sensible Man 


' Doubtless small boys and girls often think 
that there is nothing new to be done or to be 
discovered in this big world of ours. All that 
they see seems so perfect, and there are so 
many kinds of business and work for people 
to do, that it. is natural they should think that 
no new work can be discovered that will enable 
men to earn wages.: Out West great rafts are 
made of the timbers cut in the woods. The | 
timber is brought down to the rivers, made into 
the rafts, and the rafts towed or floated to 
seaport towns or cities, or to the terminus of 
railroads for transportation. ‘Now, it often — 
happens that, in spite of the best efforts of the 
men who make the rafts, they break apart, or 
meet with some accident which breaks them 
up, and it is never possible to rescue all the 
logs. Some cannot be fastened again to the 
rafts, but aré left in the river. After a time 
they become water-soaked, and then sink. On 


one of the Western rivers, where ‘work has 


been scarce for a couple of years, one of the 
raftsmen made up his mind that he would ‘try 
and redeem or recover from the river’ bottom © 
the logs that he knew must be down. there. 
So he fixed up grappling-irons and ropes and 
got a heavy flat-bottom boat and went to work: 
The first week he took from the river bottom 
and transferred to market so many heavy sticks 
of chosen oak and other salable woods that 
he made more money than he had ever made 
in his life, and now he employs a number of — 
men whose business it is to take from the 
river bottom the sunken logs. 


Bedtime 
Do you know 
Why the snow 
Is hurrying through the garden so ? 
Just to spread 
| A nice soft bed 
For the sleepy little flowers’ head ; 
To cuddle up the baby ferns, and smooth the 
lily’s sheet, 
And tuck a warm white blanket down around 
the roses’ feet. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
A Visitor ~ 
Well, isn’t it the most surprising thing! A 
cow that lies beside a stove to warm herself 
tells us of a dear Jersey, much 
petted by the family, who one evening, when 
the family had company to tea, walked into 
the kitchen and lay down beside the stove. 
Of course she made a tremendous noise, and | 
some of the family ran out to see what had . 
happened in the kitchen, and there they found 
Miss Creamer—for that was the cow’s name; 
but after this performance she was always 
called the parlor cow. 
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Corres ponden ce 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 


If possible, I wish you would warn your readers 
against ‘‘ chain letters’’ asking for canceled postage- 
stamps to aid in securing the admission to ‘‘a medi- 
cal institution” of a young lady whoisacripple. Such 
a letter (No. 31) lies before me. The absurdity and 
impudence of efforts of this sort are too evident to 
need comment, But inthis case it is said that ‘‘the 


- Cincinnati ‘Gazette’ has been looking into the 


matter, and finds that the letter was sent out by a 
named ——, and a party who has written to 


lawyer 
- "Miss ——’ (the address given in the letters) received 


no reply.” (This is quoted from a newspaper clip- 
ping sent to me by a friend.) ; 

Knowing that several in this vicinity had received 
such letters, and that, too, from different localities, 
I wrote to “‘ Miss —— —— ”’ some tendlays and more 
ago, asking information in regard to the matter. My 
questions were just those which an honest person 
would be most ready to answer. I asked for the 
name of the “medical institution’ and of its 
head officer, how many more stamps were needed 
to make the million required, etc. I inclosed a 
stamped envelope addressed to myself, so as to 
make a failure to reply inexcusable. I have had no 
answer, and am convinced that the whole thing is 
unworthy of confidence. 

I have not described the “‘ chain letter” plan because 
I suppose it is well known. No.1 writes to three 
friends asking their interest and aid. Each one is 
asked to write three letters, numbering them 2. Each 
one receiving a letter is asked to write three more, 
numbering them one higher, until the number fifty 
is reached. Any one interested in mathematics will 
see that the entire population of the world would be 
reached by this plan long before the number fifty 
could be reached, provided the letters were all writ- 
ten according to the plan. 5. Ase 


We long ago expressed our disapproval of 
this method of asking benevolence. Among 
other objections, not the least is that it pre- 
cludes personal knowledge by the contributor 
about the object to which he gives. The 
amount given, though small to the individual, 
is large in the aggregate. The plan offers 
easy opportunity for fraud. As to the “ mill- 
ion stamp” part of the plan, we should be 
very glad to hear from any one who can give 
us definite information of any institution which 
has made any such offer, or who can give any 
reasonable explanation as to what is done 
finally with thestamps. At the same time, we 
must admit that we know that some dealers in 
stamps will buy large quantities of canceled 
common two-cent stamps at a low price. 
—THE EDITORS. 

Which is Right? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
Every lover of Christian unity must have heartily 


indorsed your indorsement of Archbishop Ryan’s 
words guoted in your issue of last week: ‘“‘ What 


_ We want, above all things, is a more thorough 


knowledge of one another and of our real principles.” 
But these words again suggest the question, *‘ How 
are we to discover what are the ‘real principles’ 
of the Church of our Roman Catholic friends ?” 
Archbishop Ryan says: ‘*I am quite certain that 
the Catholic Church does not exclude Jews, Gen- 
tiles, and Protestants from salvation. She leases 
such judgment to Almighty God,’ etc. And he 
terms the contrary idea ‘‘a misunderstanding of 
Catholic doctrine.’”? But Pope Boniface VIII., in 
his bull “‘Unam Sanctum,” which was acknowl- 
edged by Cardinal Manning as an article of faith, 
says: “* We declare, say, define, and pronounce it to 


be altogether necessary to salvation that every 


human creature should be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff.” 

I am at a Joss to know who to believe, Archbishop 
Ryan or the infallible Vicegerent of Christ. 
European history suggests an old-fashioned but 
perhaps “‘ mistaken ’’ answer. 

A PLAIN MAN. 


A Yorkshire Christmas Custom 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

** M. C. K.’s” interesting communication in issue 
of January 19, anent a charming method of herald- 
ing the Christmas morn adopted bya church choir in 
Santa. Barbara, recalls vividly somewhat similar 
customs dear to a reader’s memory, which. yet 
obtain, with few if any modifications, among the 
hills of his native Yorkshire, in England—customs 
which make his heart turn thither during the 
Christmas-tide with an unquenchable yearning, not- 
withstanding a goodly few years’ veneer of American 
citizenship. 

There it is the time-honored custom for church 


choirs, assisted with instrumental music, to assemble 
about midnight and make the especially solemn 
hours of the early morning re-echo with the beautiful 
hymns “Christians, Awake!’’ (tune, Yorkshire) 
‘* Hark! the Herald Angels,’’ and the inspiring glee 
* Hail, Smiling Morn!’’ The effect, as they sing 
under one’s windows when all else is hushed, only 
those who have been under the irresistible witchery 
of its spell can realize. It is the custom of the choirs 
to sing only in front of the houses of their own 
church members, who usually (on:another occasion) 
contribute to a fund which is afterwards divided 
among the members of the choir. At some houses 
they are admitted and Christmas cheer is liberally 
dispensed, accompanied with more music and much 
conviviality. Thus they continue all the night long, 
caroling through the quiet streets, the first messen- 
gers of the joyous season, everywhere awaited with 
a suspense which has murdered sleep, and welcomed 
with a joy almost reverential. But they are not 
alone; for, ever and anon, the sound of their musical 
voices wafted on the still night air is temporarily 
subdued by the less harmonious and less appropri- 
ate notes of instrumental bands bent on a similar 
mission. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to 
touch upon a curious custom prevalent in the same 
locality, to usher inthe New Year. After nightfall 
small groups of both sexes, attired as ludicrously as 
their resources will allow, icertain of them armed 
with all manner of domestic cleaning utensils, the 
rest provided with musical instruments—a truly mot- 
ley array !—sally forth to “‘sweep the old year out.’’ 
They knock at the door of residences, and, unless 
refused admittance, enter. The cleaning” division 
forthwith fall to cleaning everything in sight with 
great fervor, though with no largely beneficial results, 
while the musical section of the party favor all con- 
cerned with a rendition of popular airs. Then fol- 
lows a generous feast on the good things of the sea- 
son, which is usually accompanied with a money 
gratuity, to be afterward divided, and then they pro- 
ceed merrily onward to the next likely host. 

It would be an injustice to the children not to 
allude here to customs of their own at this festive 
season no less attractive and endearing than those 
of their elders. 

As the streaks of dawn announce the breaking of 
the day most dear to the English heart, and the 
choirs, weary from the night’s exertions, are dis- 
persing to their several homes, the younger portion 
of the community—who at least on this morning of 
all the year need no incentive to be on deck betimes, 
though for other reasons than that of well-filled 
stockings and Santa’s benefactions—are eagerly mak- 
ing the rounds of neighboring houses, knocking at 
the doors, and giving the occupants the cheery salu- 
tation, ‘‘ A merry Christmas!’’ which rarely fails to 
elicit a welcome response in the shape of a small 
coin or some delicacy of the season, or more often 
both. 

The youthful celebrants, however, have yet another 
custom, which, perhaps, is the most attractive. 
Christmas night the children of both sexes, each carry- 
ing Chinese lanterns—a pretty sight—go through 
the streets in little groups singing in front of the 
neighbors’ houses Christmas carols and quaint songs, 
of which, as an illustration, I quote a snatch from 
one which has almost escaped my memory : 


We have a little purse made of stretching leather 

And we want a little of your money to line it well 

We are not daily beggars who beg from door to 

But we “bre neighbors’ children whom you have 
seen before. 


Then follows the usual reward, seldom neglected and 
often liberal. 

To alien minds such customs may possibly seem 
absurd and incongruous, but to the native they are 
hallowed and dear, and abide long in his memory 
when the scene of his life shifts to foreign lands, 
among more prosaic peoples. The writer, never- 
theless, would hail the introduction of something 
similar, with many modifications perhaps, into this 
too nervous and busy land, and heartily voices 
“M.C. K.’s” appeal for the adoption of a more 
Christmaslike spirit in the observance of Christen- 
dom’s universal festal day. | 
A YORKSHIREMAN. 


Notes and Queries 


From an article on the resurrrection of Jesus in 
The Outlook, about Easter of last year, I copied the 
following : “‘ Believing that_every death is also a 
resurrection, we find no difficulty in believing that 
this resurrection was so manifested that even 
dullards could be assured of it. We do not su 
pose, at least I do not, that Jesus Christ was the 
only one who ever rose from the dead. On the con- 
trary, I suppose all his followers experience a like 
resurrection, which is synchronous with death.” 
(Would to God this could be proved to be reason- 
ay correct Gospel doctrine ae What was unique 
in the resurrection of Jesus Christ was the fact that 
either his spirit returned to animate the body, or 
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nis spiritual body was made ap t to the opened 
eyes of his followers—that which they might see at 
every death-bed if we had equally open vision. In 
brief, the resurrection of Jesus Christ was not a 
unique phenomenon; it was onlya unique manifesta- 
tion of a universal phenomenon. -. The article 
from which the above is an extract filled my soul 
with holy dr, and how I only wished that your 
views coul convincingly proved true from the 


ospel ! 
‘A bout the same time I read from Dr. anges 
‘‘ Freedom of Faith” that ‘ the resurrection is from 
the dead, not from the grave; that it takes place at 
death: that it is gener: in the sense of universal ; 
that the spiritual body, or the basis of the spiritual 
body, already exists, and that this is the body that 
is raised up, God giving it such an outward form as. 
pleaseth Him,”’ etc. 

A difficulty that confronts me is, how the eman- 
cipated ‘spirit of man. the spirit out of the body, 
enlarged by the developed spiritual body, can again 
get back into the earthy y.. 1 see no anglogy in 
nature, or in the science of evolution, to help_me to 
a satisfactory understanding of the subject. I enter- 
tain the belief that the doctrines of Christianity 
rightly interpreted by the advancing scholarship of 
the ages, will commend themselves to the sober 
judgment of learned and scientific men more and 
more as time rolls on. Can’t you give us a still 
fuller and a more clearly defined theory of the res- 
urrection as now held by acknowledged able and 
godly men? J. 

We know too little about the relation of the 
spirit to the body to be able to state either, on the 
one hand, that it is impossible for the emancipated 
spirit to return and reanimate the body, or, on the 
other, how this return and reanimation is accom- 


‘plished. Wecan only be sure that no one can aver 


that such return and reanimation is impossible or 
incredible. 


1. In the commonly accepted governmental theory 
of the atonement it is held that Jesus suffered the 
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sin, and so enabled God to forgive sin, 
save the sinner, and vindicate his justice. How do 
they escape the charge of violating the common prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence by claiming pardon when a 
_penalty has been paid? 2. Are we to accept Paul’s 
statements about election and propitiation as abso- 
lute, final ones, or only such as were the best that he 
could use or the age could understand ? |.LF 


1. The theory you describe is the strict Calvinist: 
‘theory, and is open to the objection you mention. 
The early Universalists, or some of them, upon this 
‘theory contended that all men must be saved, because 
their debt to law had been paid. The Calvinist par- 
ried rather than refuted the objection by reference to 
the sovereignty of God, he electing whom he pleased 
to become effectual partakers of the redemption, 
‘which was sufficient for all had God willed its benefit 
toall. 2. As to “election,” it must be understood as 
.a missionary election of some for the sake of others 
who are by them to be brought in, instead of a #ro- 
scriptive election of some instead of others who are 
rejected. If sotaken, there is no objection to Paul’s 
Statement as final. As to “ propitiation,’’ we may 
accept it likewise, provided we understand it as sxd- 
jective rather than od7ective—the propitiation of con- 
science as God’s representative within us. Still, it is 
to be remembered that the word would probably not 
have been used at all, except as a part of the common 
vocabulary of people used to altar sacrifices, to whom 
it served merely to suggest rather than to define the 
spiritual reality it represented. 


I understand you to say that spiritual laws and 
natural laws are allone. If so, as the natural bod 
is a body, and the soul a body, yet of finer material, 
the same laws are applicable to both. Now, this 
natural body needs replenishing by food ; does not 
my soul need replenishing from the bread of life? 
Are my premises correct? If so, then of what bene- 
fit is it to me to know of the indestructibility of 
matter (of either soul or body). if the atoms of either 
‘soul or body may be dissipated to such an extent as 
to exclude the May not 
there be some souls so depleted in this lifethat death 
is coma to the soul and may be so until the resurrec- 
tion, = of life being there, the same as in a 
seed, wai ing for the proper time and conditions to 
start into life? If this is so, not all are resurrected 
at death; also, it will be only a matter of time in the 
next world when all godless souls will lose their eg 
I cannot conceive of activity in any kind of 
_ without a waste of its substance. With this the 
Bible seems to agree when it speaks of Christ asa life- 

iving spirit ; also of the food and drinks of heaven, 
t . ag as imparted to Christians here, to qonete in 
extent. 


Your hypothesis assumes that the soul is a material 
‘substance, but this is a purely gratuitous assumption. 
We know nothing about the soul, except such knowl- 


<9 


- sedge as is given to us by self-consciousness.. Faith - 


in immortality does not rest upon any such fine-spun 
hypothesis as that contained in your letter. It rests’ 
upon, first, personal consciousness—the indestruc- 
tible conviction that I am something more than the 
‘bodily organs which 1 use; and, secondly, upon the 


revelation of immortality in and through Jesus 
‘Christ. 


Recently I have discovered that our pastor copies 
and preaches as _ his own, portions of able sermons, 
editorials, etc. He is evidently trying to build up a 
reputation for ability which he does not possess. I 
‘am much pained by such dishonesty, and feel as 
though | could no longer remain under his ministra- 
tions. Please give your views on the subject, and 
also advice in regard to the matter. : N. 


In such a case you must first be sure of your facts. 
‘Conscious plagiarism is not very common. Uncon- 
‘scious plagiarism is far more frequent. It is not 
impossible that your minister, impressed by sermons 
and editorials which he has read, and lacking in the 
power of digestion and assimilation, reproduces 
them in his preaching without intending any dis- 


honesty. If, however, you are reasonably sure of the : 


facts, presumptively your duty is-either to write to 
him, or seek a conference with him, and tell him 
frankly your discovery or your fears. If this proves 
ineffectual, then you should lay the facts on which 
your judgment is founded before some of the officers 
of the church for their consideration and action ; but 
this you should not do until you have done what you 
can by private methods to secure a correction of the 
‘wrong. 

According to Matthew, Christ commanded his 
Apostles, ‘*Go teach all nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’’ 
1. Where can we find the first record of baptism being 
administered in this way—that is, with the use 
of this formula? 2. How can we account for the 
Apostles not making a change in baptism and using 
this formula, after Christ’s command was given? 3. 
Is it certain that Christ intended water-baptism 
in this command? 4. Do not Luke’s recor 
John’s silence indicate the contrary? 5. Where can 
we tind this subject fully and fairly treated? es 


1. ** The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” a 
genuine relic of the early part of the second century, 
shows that this formula was then in use. 2. Such 
passages as Acts ii., 38; xix., 5; Romans vi., 3, indi- 
cate that the original formula of baptism was sim- 
ply “into the name of Jesus Christ ’’ (or “‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ’). The Trinitarian formula must have 


and . 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


_been introduced later, and added to the text in 
Matthew. 3. Itsoseems. 4. Compare John iv., 1, 
and the uniform subsequent practice of the Apos- 
tles. 5. On the general subject see Dean Stanley’s 
Christian Institutions.” 


Will you help me to the best answer to this ques- 
tion: Is there any book that will help in Bible study? 
I do not wish any that sets forth any creed or inter- 

tation of Scripture — I want to find my own ideas 
rom the Bible, uninfluenced by ‘ notes ;” but if any 
book will help, I would like to know what L - . 


We take this inquiry to mean, What will help a 
student to get at the real Bible and its actual signifi- 
cance? No one book will be adequate for the whole. 
Stanley’s ‘‘ History of the Jewish Church” serves in 
a picturesque, realistic way, and Robertson Smith’s 
‘*Old Testament in the Jewish Church” and “‘ The 
Prophets of Israel’’ serve in acritical way. Foragen- 
eral introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures, Bacon’s 
** Genesis of Genesis ” illustrates how the Hexateuch 
grew out of a variety of documents. For a general 
introduction to the New Testament, Edersheim’s 
** Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ”’ and Farrar’s 
** Beginnings of Christianity ”’ wiil do well. Cony- 
beare and Howson’s “‘ Lifeand Epistles of St. Paul” 
is also valuable. 


In regard to the future existence or non-existence 
of animals after this life in this world: the loss of 
a dear little pet has caused grief in the household, 
and we wonder if the little creatures who have hel 
to brighten and cheer our homes here may not have 
a part in making the heavenly mansion complete? or 
are we making heaven too material? ie fp A 

That this is an old question see Ecclesiasties iii., 
21. On sentimental grounds some writers of repute 
have expressed the hope which you wish to establish. 
But it seems to us destitute of all credibility. The 
presumption against immortality which death creates 
can be overborne only by evidence of an element of 
being which is indestructible. Such evidence appears 
only in human life, and in its prophetic conscious- 
ness of an invisible world to which the spirit be- 
longs. 


A noted lecturer said from the platform recently 
that in the past few weeks evolution had received its 
severest attack from one of Germany’s most noted 
scientists. To whom did he refer, and what was the 
nature of the attack? yy 


It may be that he was thinking of the views advo- 
cated by Weismann contrary to the previously 
accepted theory, and maintaining that qualities ac- 
quired, but not congenital, are not transmitted by 
inheritance to offspring. This has been under dis- 
cussion among evolutionists for some little time. 
Apart from this, there is nothing serious that we 
know of. 


When and where did the religious idea first enter 
the heart of mankind? I use the word religion in 
contradistinction to Christianity. 24. 


“In spite of much conflicting testimony, it seems 
pretty well established that no race of men, however 
brutish, is destitute of perceptions that are essen- 
tially, however crudely, religious. If the when and 
where of the first man could be discovered, the start- 
ing-point of religion would thereby be dated. 
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uities. Revised and Edited by Henry Nettle 
ship and J. E. Sandys. $3. - 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Grant, G. M., D.D. The Religions of the World. 


Ss. 
Gosden, Henry, D.D. Landmarks of Church His- 


From the 
by Mary E. 


Higher Critic. 25 cts. , 
i in R., D.D. Biblical Inspiration and 


rge Augustus. Life and Adventures. 
Written by Himself. 2 Vols. ait 
Lanier, Sidney. Select Poems. ted by Morgan 
I. 
. STILMAN SMITH & CO., BOSTON 


Callaway, Jr. 
Hale, Edward E. If Jesus Came to Boston. 
STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
Sharp, Wilham. Vistas. 
SELWIN TAIT & SONS, NEW YORK 
Ballantine, Henry. On India’s Frontier. $2.50. 


‘De Lano, Pierré. Wy Rk Sup IIl. and Lady Stuart. 


Translated by A. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Lilienthal, Hermann. Lent, Past and Present. 75 
cts. 


is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small] 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—By# 
Concentrated, 
Prompt, 

Powerful. 
Formula on bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Pree. one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 
*s How to Get a Free Sample,” 

to the Sole Agents, 


I. O. Woodruff & Cae, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


ory. Ss. 
Vi 
V 
rist. 25 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK 
Which would YOU 
the size ofa Silver Dollar. chOase? The Gold - 
Dolla\ or the Sil- 
ver? Laxge Bottle— 
he email Big Dosa? Small ‘ 
Gold Det Bottle-—Srgall Dose? 
Fie Tonk, 
Phosphosized 
Cerebro-Spinght, 
For tt : 
Brain & Nerves : 
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The Spectator 


The other day the- Spectator was about 
_ to cross a very busy thoroughfare in New 
York, and waited on the curb till there 
should be asafe opening. Standing near 
him was a well-dressed man who was 
evidently also waiting for his chance to 
make a safe passage across the street. 
When this came, the man darted into the 
street, but instead of going straight across 
he made about a quarter of a circle, just 
escaping a truck and a cable-car, but 
reaching the further pavement at the point 
corresponding on that side to the one 
started from. His actions were so singu- 
lar that the Spectator became interested, 
and watched him as he made his way 
across the other street. This he did in 
the same way, passing between two bicy- 
cles with very scant room. The man must 
be blind, the Spectator thought; and as his 
own way lay in the same direction, he 
walked behind. The next street was a 
quiet one, and the man went straight across 
without hesitation ; the second street, how- 
ever, was filled with wagons. The man 
did not look up or down, but stood for a 
moment on the curb seeming to take his 
bearings by sounds. Quick almost as a 
flash he darted into the moving crowd of 
vehicles, always going in a curve. He 
escaped them all, but he missed two of 
them by the narrowest kind of a margin. 
Surely, thought the Spectator, it is most 
unsafe for this man to be abroad alone. 
The next street was Fourteenth, and the 
man was evidently going over into Union 
Square. The Spectator asked the man if 
he could not help him across. ‘‘ Oh, I can 
make it,” the man said, with a smile, at the 
same time raising his hat with a courteous 
acknowledgment of the service tendered. 
Then he rushed into the roadway and 
quickly gained the other side. Within the 
Square he slackened his pace, and in a 
little while found a bench on which he 
took a seat. As the Spectator passed him 
there was on his face a broad smile of 
content, and it was apparent that theblind 
man had thoroughly enjoyed his recent 
perilous feats. These dangerous passages 
of the streets were probably to this blind 
man a kind of exhilarating sport, like rid- 
ing to hounds or playing polo or football. 
And there is no doubt in the Spectator’s 
- mind that the sports named would not be 
nearly so attractive to bold men if the ele- 
ments of danger wereeliminated. Indeed, 
men almost blind have been indefatigable in 
the hunting-field, 4 most notable instance 
being the novelist Anthony Trollope, who 
was painfully near-sighted and never saw 
one-tenth of the impediments in the wild 
gallops he took after the hounds. He had 
an intimate personal acquaintance with 
half the ditches in the hunting districts of 
England, and at least on one occasion was 
tumbled into an old well. But nothing 
could keep him out of the hunting-field ; and 
so, probably, the Spectator’s blind man will 
dodge among the wagons and cars of the 
crowded streets so long as his legs remain 
nimble. 


& 


There is a story current that a young 
man in Chicago, on the way to the theater 
with his “ lady friend,” proposed that they 
take a box of candy with them to the play. 
“Oh, no,” the “lady friend” said; * let’s 
get chewing-gum. It is more elegant.” 
This story is capped by the English trav- 
eler who says that between the acts he 
stood up in the parquet of a Chicago 
theater to look at the audience. He was 
much interested and much mystified to see 


the jaws of all the young pedple in the 
house working with great vigor. They 
were not eating, he concluded, because he 
could see no one replenishing the supply, 
and there could be no food that would 
withstand such vigorous mastication. His 
bewilderment was somewhat relieved by 
learning that the jaw-working young people 
were chewing gum. This story is doubt- 
less an exaggeration, and the gum-chewing 
habit is probably not more prevalent in 
Chicago than in many other places. But 
very many people must be victims to the 
habit, as the manufacture and sale of chew- 
ing-gum has become a great business. In 
any of the large shops of the second class 
in New York many of the women, and 
many of the men too, can be seen work- 
ing away on their chewing-gum as if their 
lives depended on their never stopping. 
What pleasure there is in this the Specta- 
tor does not know, though he has heard 
that there is a certain profit. In a South- 
western city a leading physician was a 
great gum-chewer, and, as he was a man 
in other regards of much personal ele- 
gance, his friends asked why he did so 
strange a thing. He explained that he 


found that chewing gum relieved his dys- 


pepsia. This got abroad, and the dyspep- 
tics of the town took to chewing gum, and 
in less than a year nearly every other person 
seen in that city was busily engaged in this 
occupation. The particular kind of gum 
used by the physician mentioned became 
fashionable, and the apothecary who made 
it in alittle while gave up all other business. 
Now he sends great quantities of his gum to 
other parts of the country, and the strug- 
gling apothecary has become a great manu- 
facturer and one of the most prosperous 
men in a thriving community. But, not- 
withstanding this medical indorsement, 
which probably was only an ingenious 
excuse, and notwithstanding the alleged 


remark of the Chicago lady in the story, 


the Spectator is of opinion that the habit 
is at once injurious and most thoroughly 
inelegant. 


The Spectator de an old gentleman 
who has lived for forty years in one short 
street in New York. ‘The other day this 
old gentleman told the Spectator that dur- 
ing those forty years not one week had 
passed in which one or more holes had not 
been dug through the pavement of his 


“street. That is the case with nearly every 


street in the central part of the city, and 
the case, also, to a great extent, in all the 
other American towns. This constant tear- 
ing up of the streets explains why the pave- 
ments of the roadways in American cities 
are so rough and uneven. And it seems, 


on a Casual glance, to be outrageous ané@’! 


unnecessary that the costly pavements 
should be thus destroyed. But if any one 
should take a glance at an excavation at 


the intersection of two thoroughfares, and 


see the great number and variety of pipes 
beneath the city streets, the necessity for 
constantly tearing up the pavements will 
be apparent. The other evening the Spec- 
tator looked into an excavation at Twenty- 
third Street and Broadway. The hole 
was about twenty feet deep and twenty 
feet wide, and in the shape of a cross, each 
arm being about twenty feet long. In this 
hole was uncovered a most bewildering 
assortment of pipes—pipes for water, gas, 
steam, telegraph wires, telephone wires, 
electric light wires, and so on. They ex- 
tended from four teet below the surface to 
twenty feet, the bottom of the excavation. 
It would have taken a most skillful mechan- 
ical draughtsman to have made anything 
like an intelligible diagram of these pipes, 


which are in constant use, always likely to- 


get out of order, and belonging to a dozen 
different owners. To get at one system 
of pipes for the purpose of repair or. alter- 
ation, one. two, or three more systems are 
liable to be disturbed and injured. Then 
these have to be repaired in turn, and so 
there is never any end to the digging up 
of the streets. The Spectator remembers 
once to have seen the pipes beneath the 
street at Wall Street and Broadway. The 
excavation at Twenty-third Street revealed 
what was simplicity itself in comparison 


with the intricate array at this down-town 


intersection, where there is a constant 
necessity to make repairs. ‘With all these 
pipes beneath the streets there can never 
be any good pavements in New York, or 
in any other city like to it in this regard. 
But there is a simple, though a costly, 
remedy. Beneath each of the great thor- 
oughfares there should be a subway large 
enough to accommodate all of these pipes, 
and also with room enough in it for men 
to work. One of the most valuable ex- 
hibits at the Fair at Chicago was a part of 
the plant of the Exhibition, consisting of 
a system of subways for the transmission 
of electricity for lights and power. Such _— 
subways could be built in all cities, and the 


rentals would probably pay tor mainte- 


nance and a fairinterest on the cost. Cer- 
tainly the gas and electric, telephone and 
telegraph companies could afford to pay 
well for the use of subways in which their 
pipes and wires could be kept in order 
without the expensive operation of digging 
great holes through the streets.and into the 
ground. Then, also, the street pavements 
would last two or three times as long as 
at present, and be, if properly constructed, 
always in good order. It may be that the 
divorcement of municipal government from 
party politics will bring about such an obvi- 
ously desirable reform. 


Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for. 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 


It’s atRO - 
SILVER T - ON 
SOAP 


EL 


is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. | 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CQ., 72 John St., New Yora 


ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


America’s foremost resort for 
the invalid, for the convalescent, 
for everybody. A climate pos- 
sessing wonderful remedial ele- 
ments; Mineral waters of far- 
famed efficacy; the most emi- 
nent physicians ; the most mod- 
ern means of health restoration, 
and the most enjoyable sur- 
roundings. A handsome book 
containing the whole story will 
be mailed free for the asking. 

THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO,, 
ALMA, MICAH. 
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The February number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is now ready on all news-stands. 
og Its price is only Ten Cents. oe 


| 

\\\ 


For One Dollar, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will come to vour home, monthly, for 
a whole year. Why not try it? 


The Curtis Rublishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Outlook 


February, 1895 


Department 
Lhe Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. ‘ 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


9 NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and W-™. HICKS, 
elicient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send fora copy of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ a giving list of suitable Papers an 
rates for advertising 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


“IU go over the Screw. 


Put me anywhere. Don't leave me oul!” 

Such are the telegrams raining in this week at 
Clark’s Agency from tardy people who have just 
decided to go on the “ Friesland” cxcurston to the 
Holy Land. 

Too late! You're left! 

Such is the reluctant reply. Every berth is taken, 
and there is no more room. 

Will you learn from this of the foolish 
virgins,” twllustrated in our own day, to speak 
at once for membershif in THE EVANGELIST’S 
CHURCH Music Tour? Our dist is rapidly fill- 
ing up; we are limited to 100; and towards half 
that number have been booked. 

Now that the features of this unique trip are 
“out,” applications from the very best sort of peo- 
ple are coming in by every mail. 

Act promptly, or in a few weeks you will be send- 
ing one of those hysterical lelegrams—in vain ! 

Membership positively restricted to100. Send at 
once to 

THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Square, New York, 
Sor particulars of this special tour for organists 
and choirmasters to the cathedral and municipal 
organs of Great Britain and the Continent: six 
weeks ; $300. Starts per specially chartered steamer 
“* Berlin,” June 26th. 


QUICKEST | 
TIME 


UNEQUALED 
SKRVICE 


FLORIDA, CUBA 


AIKEN and AUGUSTA 


Through Pullman Cars. 


Atlantic Coast Line & Plant System. 
Route of the 
“NEW YORK FLORIDA SPECIAL,” 
and Only Florida Route Passing Through the Cities of 
RtCHMOND and CHARLESTON. 


3 TRAINS: 


NO. 35, Daily Jacksonville, 2734 Hours. 
LEAVE NEW YORK Thomasville. 
9 A.M. Aiken and one. 23 H. 


“FLA. SPECIAL” Exclusively Pullman 


4:30 P.M. ning, slceping,end 
TO ST. AUGUSTINE, Observation cars 


EXCEPT SUNDAY. Noextra 


NO. 23, DAILY Soanecting Monday. 
LEAVE NEW YORK By, an and Saturday 
at Port ampa with 
9 P.M. Plant Line for Havana. 


Only Line Running Solid Trains Between 
New York and Flori 
New and 261 Broadwa 
BosTon : co Washin ton St. 
enn. Avenue. 
ACKSONVILLE, “re : 138 and 208 West Bay St. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


UU. S. mail and ponger sail regularly pom 
N.Y. for West Indies Spanish Main. II]. pamphlet 
Pim Forwoop & KELLOCK, 24 State St.. New vox. 


EUROPE, 1895 


Mr. Elias Brookings ‘is now arra his summer 
uropean Trips. Address, ng hi 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


THIRTY EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE 


CHOICEST BERTHS BY ALL LINES. 
Independent Travel Tickets to all parts of the World. 


45-Day Trip to Excursion to 
Europe per Ss. es 8, 
City of EURO = per Ss," Wer- 
June 209, 
Send for Tonrist une by 
Gazette. 


FRANK C., CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadws 
N.Y. Official Ticket Agent. Pennsylvania and Erie RR 
etc. Boston Branch: 3 Somerset St. ; Paris: 1 Rue Auber. 


COLUMBIAN LINE 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
NEW YORK (via Isthmus of Panama) 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Steamers leave New York every ten days. An experi- 
enced surgeon and stewardess carried. bin passage to 
San Francisco, $120, including meals and berth for voy- 
age of four weeks. zomats to San Francisco enjoy a 

tropical climate and on th x Centra pass the West Indian 
pode lat of six entral Genera 
ics and Mexico. o the Gene 
Agents, STA FORD BARRY, RRON' 


Pier 43, N. R., Christopher St., 


E POTTER’S UROPE 


TOURS TO 16th Year 


Mpc: select summer parties leave in 
ay oN and June. Unequaled arrangements. 
Al ravel and Hotels first-class. Inclu- 
sive charge. For detailed Programmes 
(illustrated) see the ‘‘YUld World 
pee Guide,’’ sent on receipt of 1oc. 


A. DePotter, 1122 Broadway, New York 44% 


FLORIDA: 


SHORTEST” QUICKEST FLORIDA 


TOURIST POINTS 


HUNTING=° FISHING GROUNDS 
HEALTH RESORTS. S. TOURIST T ROUT! 


TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND 


Send Jor Map and Pamphlets lets t0 "AQMACDONELL, 


HIGH-CLASS 
Escorted Tour to Florida 


LEAVING NEW YORK MARCH ist 


VISITING : 

Jacksonville, Palatka, Ucala, Silver Springs, 
Ocklawaha River, St. Augustine, Rockledge, 
Indian River, Jupiter. Palm Beach, 
Lake Worth, etc., etc. 

Homeward by luxurious CLYDE LINE calling at 
CHARLESTON 


Inclusive rate, all necessary expenses, hotels, etc., 7 
Descriptive illustrated Programme ready. ” 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd 


No. 113 Broadway, New York. 
No. 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
No. 204 8S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send roc. for the Tourist Gazette. 


TO EUROPE 


Fifty days, $300; thirty days, $200. Includes coaching trip 
(eight days)in England; Rhine, Switzerland. Address 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N.J. 


EXCURSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
| MEXICO ond 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H.C. Townsenn, G.P.& T.A., Ww. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA 


Parties will leave New York in February for 
Two Grand including visi viests $0, to tine, 
the Ocklawaha and S t. Jon ohn’ ond. 

ta had ‘Park, Lake 
Worth, and other Popular Keso 
e Cuba Parties will sent en Port a the 

Olivette or mate, of the Steamship 
spend One W in Havan 

Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled Sleep- 
ing and Dining Cars will be employed for the rail journeys. 

e Tickets permit the holders rm North with eir stay 
in Florida, if desired, to any one 
our Parties ving 8 heeds or on 
Any Regular Train unt 31. 


Tours to California, Mexico, the Sandwich 
Islands, and Washington. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 
| 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg. en Sq., N. Y 
296 Was 
20 South Tenth St Philade ~ 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN WINTER SORT 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing iS cen- 


ter forsl ; fine hospi 
HOTEL TI ROL Lar ry, sunny rooms, 
(Open all the year.) well superior 


iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. us- 
trated onapplication. CARL LANDsEE, Prop’r. 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. 8. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager — 
The Outlook will furnish full information. ° 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


Bermuda 


Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
NOW OPEN 


Cable Address: Hotel, Bermuda 
A. PARK BOYCE & CO., Prop’s. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. rst. 
For terms Grculare etc., address 
N.S. HOWE Hamilton, Bermuda, 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 N. Y. 


England 


England.—Miss Percy receives 
boarders by ~~ or week. Her house is convenientl 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. - 
Ss 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 
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A Family Paper 


HOTELS AND RESORTS d Maryland 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
| Or I a Hotel Altamont { 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern Calif nt on 
request by — A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA. CAL. 


tire bl mmodation. for 400 
uvenir ma 
_  Sugsts, an entire block. Mar. 


THE PAINTER 


El ‘ feet above the Thirty miles from 
ce Const, view of Rasadena San Gabrie 
Tra Mad 


the Ad- 
PAINTER. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado Springs, gent < on 
request by E BAR , Proprieto 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE Pirtcenth th be bet. 


WASHIN GTON, D.C. Family 
tion ; convenient to carsand places of interest; no liquors. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2.50 per y. T. M. HALL. 


The GRAMERCY b's 
Offers attractions, being one block only from the 
table i is excetlent 8 and c es are 


reasonabl OCKHAM, Prop’r. 
Florida 
| TAMPA BAY 
Florida | “hore. 
T HRE FE TAMPA 
SEMINOLE 
LE ADING WINTER PARK 
THE INN 
HOTELS PORT TAMPA 
KINGS "Manager, Tampa, gr Plant System 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


The Altamonte 


In the Highlands of Florida. Now open. 
A modern hotel. Pamphlet on request. 
H. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest caer In beautiful orange 
Attracti h 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS| 


Riding and driving through the pines, boat- 
ing, and fishing, are some of the amusements. 
Cottages if desired. 

Information of Judson L. Scott, Me. 


FLORIDA SAN JU AN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Nowopen. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLA Ss N.H. 
Open July to October. F.H.A TT, Prop. 


ORLANDO. | 


Altamonte Springs The Altamonte 
Green Cove Springs . Hotel St. Elmo 
Jacksonville James Hotel 
Lake Worth Hotel Royal Poinciana 
Magnolia Springs Magnolia Springs Hotel 
Orlando The San Juan 
Ormond The Ormond 
Rockledge Hotel Indian River 
St. Augustine The Ponce de Leon 


Cordova, Alcazar, St. George, and Barcelona 


Photographs may be seen and full 
impartial information obtained as to 
accommodations, routes, etc., at the Recre- 
ation Departmentof THE OUTLOOK, 
I3 Astor Place, New York. 


Florida 


The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 25. 

Special Rates in December and January. 
Palmetto Forests and a Broad Tropical 
Salt Lagoon. 

Illustrated booklet from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida. 
An tdeal country for a winter cottage. 


The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the ae T site in the most charming cit 
of the South. oT. SKILES, formerly of Luray Inn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel Magnolia 


and rds. Special kl 


St. Augustine, Fla.| 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


odations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


i 


Winter Park, Fla. 


The Rogers 


il May. Rat 
Open until May. ROGERS, Proprs. 


Georgia 7 


HOTEL 


GEORGIA 
Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


_ Arlington Heights, Mass. . 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on i « of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and e Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating = = Bn «yay tto lanee Springs Water served 
without e For te address The 
WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


FOR 
e,Rest,Care, 
and Treatment : 
under the most favor- 
able conditions. 


8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


Spa-water baths in the house. Also illustrated book- 
let free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


HADDON HALL taatic city 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 


in house evator, steam heat, sun ors, etc 
Coach meets alltrains. LEEDS & LIPPIN COTT. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with for and for those 
comforts of a Wate hotel. 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD New York, 


road of New Jersey, foot of Street, River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M}; 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN - 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL jz PINES 


Lakewood, New J ersey 


Now Open. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


THE TOWERS 


opp. Laurel House. _ Select family home, with all modern 
improvements; moderate prices. WM. TAETEREW. 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beauti = aloe historic Toms River. 
ane nt PI location; homes, health in 


Lane at yery, low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; profitable investments. 
Titles insured of charge t to buyers. 


PINE | VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 


INTER BOARD.—Dry, bracing 
use ; ,airyrooms. One hour 


THE CHERRY TREES,”’ N.J. 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 
A_ select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 


choice; modern conveniences 
E. W. UHLER, Coe. "Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Pincy Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN 
For circulars, etc., address 
WILLIAM BE. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. . 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in thé city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recent) by a new and 1 ition 
that doubles its former The new Diniag- 
Room is one the finest erty of Colo al 
Deceration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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New York Virginia 
The Jackson Sanatorium} HYGEIA HOTEL 
DANSVILLE, 
New York OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Established in 1858. Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Adelightfulhomefor | Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 


health and rest see 
Personal care ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 
j. Arthur 
cretary. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
al "levator, electic befls 


onic air ers an nter ges 
lectrici pplian 


North Carolina 


‘‘ INGLESIDE,” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and first- thoroughly heated cen- 
‘trally lecated. rite for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
hee | between Florida and the North 


Excellent fact facilition fo for jravelers to bre thei 
in either direction. On direct t line of Sout 
TOSH & & AMER, Praps.” 


plumbing .throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 


OLD POINT COMFORT FoR BEN. 


Fa cot- 
t f el large f 
sive grounds. Address Mrs. V. W. CURRY 


The Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 


nating and personal direction in the stud 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by to 
literary men and women, gives each mania 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The QMomtai Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the 
- GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
. , charming resort in the ** LAND OF THE SKY.”’ 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCOQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class 1n all appointments. 


DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 
SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 


Pennsylvania 


SAN ITARIUM 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE,. PA. 
Erected for its present by its present 
— and managers, to answer their needs as physi- 
Location—southern Penna. ae. Only 

2 shou from Philadelphia. Circulars tree 


South Carolina 


N COURT, Camden, S. C.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
seqot, Poms Sandy soi] and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


“New Charleston Hotel” 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND RS, 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest e, with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly appointe public Rooms 
d Rotunda. Cuisine under t ctions of a French 
ef. Families hibernating in Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best known in U.S 
side 


EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 


York ( pathy St., West).—Professional training for 
general ers and specialists: manual training, 
indergarten, English drawing ana 

of art, domestic “Colles neval pedagogy. 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 

i t ** Teachers College 
ALTER L. HERVEY, 


Connecticut | 


RFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 

Conn.—Combines thorough menta and ical 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 oys. 
FRANCIS H. BR ER, A.M., Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


_ Winter Te 
ater Term, J. SMITH. Principal. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


work in English branches, me "Greek 


and ye . College preparatory. All the comforts of 
home. Apply to Boxizs. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 
Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park 8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


,.Cambridge, Mass. Comborte of Home. Small classes. 
"A great of Course 
Mr, ARTHUR GILMAN i is the Director. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 


The Kent Place- School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New York. Hom 
comforts for boarding pupi - Principal, Miss Watts, 


late of Te Cambri School. The S it Sch 
Pennsylvania 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Da Seapol fer girls. 38th year opens Sept. 
26th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
Mrs. THEopora B. RicHARDs, principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


MAY & 


We have given awny over 600,000 packets in the past 
two yearsand found it the best advertisement we ever 
had, To every reader of this paper sending us 10 
cents, the actual cost of Eee and packing, we will 
mail our famous Star Collection of ine 
the same as we are selling fur $1.00, 
consists of four regular size packets as follows: 
Zonsation. Rich red, new and scarce, 
waniley Biue, Light blue, very fine. 
ea use Delicate fawn shade, rare, 
tar ixed, A magnificent mixture of named 
Pansies, including Go old on ueen, bright yeh 
lack 


low, Faust, deep 
mahoga ny shaded bronze, § Snow Quee _ te. 


and we will add.one packet 
(regular price 25 cents) aad our 
LONGMO »COLO, Sirs: my thanks for 
the choice collection of Pansy Seeds you sent me in 
February for the small sum ofr rocents. I believeevery 
seed came up, and I have one of the most beautiful 
**Pansy Beds’’ I haveever seen. Mrs. J. BLACKWELL, 
tiluetrated B 
Seeds, Plants Frui 


argain Catalogue of 
its tree with every collection. 


PAUL 


— 


iF YOU 

WISH TO TRY THEM, 

Will send the FIVE leading 

numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN co., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Spring 
Silks 
Evening Dress Silks, 
Colored Poult ‘de Soie, 
Colored Satins, 
Moire Antique, 


Moire Miroir, 
Brocades. 


PLAID, STRIPE, ana CHECK 


Taffetas 


WhiteanaColored Chiné Taffetas, 
Rich Fabricstfor Wedding Gowns. 


White Satin, Poult de Soie, 
Moire Miroir, Moire Antique. 


Fancy Materials 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Gazes, Grenadines 
and Chiffons 


Corahs, India Pongees, 
Colored Velvets. 


Broadovay 19th | 


NEW YORK 


Peter Motler's 
Cod shiver Cit 


MOLLER’S,, 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil fea by an improved 
prucess, which is the result scien in- 
Vv 


vestigation, is the best pre n of cod, liver oil 
os 


Agreeavle, the Most 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Vyntinsousty Administered without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated. For sale by all rightiy-stocked druggists. 


W..H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “* Secrets of the Toilet,” 
new, sent Free, explaining a new 
easily producing an exquisite comengusen 


withon paint, powders, or poisonous compoun 
mibest method of curing all's kin diseases, ee 
form, etc. Ad‘.ress, with two-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOI. BT CO., 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 


WONDER CABINET Missing Link 
ASTD Puszie, Devi.’s 


6TH. AVENUE, 2Oth. To Z1st. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


= 


RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costu mes, 
Furniture, China, Glassware, Etc. 


SPECIAL: To Out-of-Town Residents 


We ave now booking names for our Spring 
and Summer Catalogue, ready April rst 
and matled free to out-of-town residents. 


SEND FOR A COPY. 
O'N FILL & CO. to NY. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
GD THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 


Elegant Souvenir Album 
21 Half-Tone Cabinet Portraits of 


PROMINENT CLERGYMEN 


Morgan Dix, Parkhurst, Joha Hall, MacArthur, Rebert Collyer, Kittridge, Dr. Deems, etc. 
MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 


FARM ANNUAL tor (895 


‘The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for ndreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 


GEO. F. MULLER, 4 Winthrop PL., N. Y. City 


| 
EN ——— » 
ARAN = 
y 
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ath 
3 to acopy FREE. Send your address to-day on a postal a 
Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 
d 
795" 3 
=] Q | catalogue 0f 1000 Bargains for lic. for postage. 
= INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt Street N, ¥. 1 = 
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The Business World 


Almost every railway stock 


Why 
declined from one to four 
points last week. Numer- 
Last Week ous declines in the railway 


bond list were caused by 
liquidation in many issues. There is still a 
decided pressure to sell everything but the 
best securities. While uncertainty as to leg- 
islation at Washington is still by far the 
greatest factor in the depression, there have 
been others which should be mentioned. The 
chief of these is the coal situation, which in- 
spires increasing unrest. The market has been 
glutted these many months. In spite of its 
own statements, which showed that only 5 
per cent. had been earned during the past 
year, the Jersey Central, one of the most 
prominent of the coal roads, decided a fortnight 
ago to hypothecate the future and continue to 
pay its customary 7 per cent. What investors 
think of this policy, in the face of the usual 


“dividend paid from surplus ” statement, and 


in the face of coal over-production, is well 
expressed in the tumble which Jersey Central 
stock has had, from 117, thirty points, to 87, 
at which price it is now selling. Nor is this 
all. To pass over the others, the vitals of the 
strongest of all the coal corporations now seem 
to have been cut into, as witness the annual 
report, published on Friday last, of the Lack- 
awanna road. Though it continues its regular 
7 per cent. dividends, last year it earned but 
6% per cent., the first year since 1880 (when 
it resumed dividend payments), in which the 
earnings were less hae the amount divided 
among the stockholders. Of all the coal 
companies, however, the Philadelphia and 
Reading seems in the most desperate straits. 
Its shareholders have at last realized the true 
state of affairs, and the stock has declined to 
the lowest point in its history, 8%. 


Eight more days like 
An Unequaled Week , 

Friday of last week 
ee and the United States 
Treasury would be left without a dollar of 
gold, thus forcing the Government to suspend 
redeeming legal tenders in that metal. The 
gold reserve now stands at $52,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 less than it was on November 13, 
1894, when Mr. Carlisle issued his invitation 
for proposals for the last bond issue, and the 
lowest point since the resumption of specie 
payments. This has made a bad impgession 
on the general business world. The with- 
drawals for the week were over fourteen million 
dollars—an unequaled record. Foreign ex- 
change remains firm, with posted rates for 
sixty-day bills advanced to $4.89; demand 
bills, $4.90—a higher rate than at any time 
since April, 1893. Another depressing circum- 
stance has been the calling in of loans by the 
banks. Money on call has therefore risen to 
3 per cent. Rates for time money and for 
commercial paper are also higher. 
to press, President Cleveland’s special mes- 
sage appears. | 


The repute of New York City 
realty as a medium of investment 
is an enviable one. This is due 
not only to its steady rise in value, but also to 
its apparent closer approximation to a normal 
income-producing capacity than is found in any 
other department of investment. From a field 
for individuals it has now become a field for the 
development of companies. These companies 
have so far been formed with some particular 
purpose, other than the general one of investing 
in.property, improving it, and dealing in it. 
The title companies and mortgage companies 
have done a justly large business. Now it is 
proposed to go a step further. The scheme 
is, in a single phrase, to fund real estate. All 
companies would form a vast organization, 
which would buy, improve, and sell property. 
Its investments would be expressed in its own 
shares, on which dividends would be declared 
just as on railway stocks and bonds. Mr.G. R. 
Read, for three years President of the Real 
Estate Exchange, has expressed himself in 
the following words, which we take from the 
New York “ Evening Post :” 


As mee say. the wonder is that the thing hasn’t 
been done before. When it does come, it will mark 


A Gigantic 
Scheme 


freely buy and sellthe bonds. This will be 


As we go’ 


a new epoch in real estate transactions. Real estate 
funds will be the preference of all classes of invest- 
ors. The properties are right here, where peone can 
see them; they are secure, they are profitable, and 
they are constantly advancing in value. Of course 
the success of such corporations would be dependent 
for its degree upon the prescience and jaan dis- 
played in the purchases of its properties and in the 
economy and skill of their subsequent management. 
But with average intelligence and prudence all of 
them ought to be moderately profitable at least. 


From the same paper, a weck later, we quote 
the sound advice of Mr. C. H. Kelsey, the 
President of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company : 

There is a very decided tendency, particularlysince 
the experiences of the last two years, for money to 
seek investment in real estate, either by purchasing 
outright or securing mortgages. Capital has f 
ver dly in many other directions because of the 
bad judgment and dishonesty of those to whom it 
was intrusted, and, as Mr. George R. Read has 
pointed out, the success of the proposed corporation 
will depend upon the judgment and shrewdness and 
honesty of the management. The investor will not 
buy the stock or the bonds unless he feels that the 
management of the corporation is as good as his own 
would be. There are two ways in which the bonds 
can be issued and listed. The safest way, and that 
which will probably most encourage dealing in them, 
would be to have each series of bonds specifically 
secured in a particular property. Each man can use 
his own judgment, then, as to whether the bond is 
well secured. If the bonds are to be the perpen: 
obligation of the corporation, secured generally by its 
assets, the public will have to have very complete 
information of the condition of the corporation at all 
times and entire confidence in its to 
Pparticu- 
ng true of the stock, whichever course is followed 
with regard to the bonds. 


The new Russian loan 
has been subscribed for 
forty times over. Of 
course the great bulk of this over-subscription 
came from sentimental France, the amount 
reserved for London being applied for but three 
timesover. No great Russian loan has been 
subscribed for in London since 1875. It was 
undoubtedly a carefully prepared coincidence 
that, at the time when the Rothschilds were 
launching the loan, the Russian Government 
should make such a surprisingly satisfactory 
statement of its finances. For the first nine 
months of last year the receipts in the ordi- 
nary budget-actually exceeded the expenditures 
by over one hundred million rubles (some- 
what over $75,000,000), and by nearly thirty 
million in the extraordinary budget. This 
seems much too good to be true. 


Forty Times 
Over-Subscription 


The rice movement for 1894 
exceeded that of any previous 
year, and prices were lower 
than at any time since the close of the war, 
with the exception of 1893. The effect of the 
provisions of the tariff bill, lowering the duties 
one-half cent per pound on cleaned rice and 
-45 cents on uncleaned, caused prices to de- 
cline by just so much. The Chino-Japanese 
war, however, has enhanced the value of rice 


Rice Moved 
Down and Up 


more than sufficient to counterbalance the 


reductions consequent upon the new tariff. 


The Madagascar Loan, re- 
cently voted by the French 
Parliament, has become 
justly unpopular. Up to the beginning of the 
present year, the receipts, which were to meet 
the loan, were so insignificant that the fifteen- 
franc coupon could not be paid. Subscribers 
to the loan received exactly half that amount. 


The Unpopular 
Madagascar Loan 


The _As has been heretofore men- 
tioned in these columns, the 
salmon industry is one of the 
most important on the Pacific coast. Last 
year’s pack was the largest on record. The 


Salmon Pack 


~ total will be nearly two million cases, a splen- 
did increase from thirty years ago when Will- 


iam Hume began the industry. 


Foreign competition has made 
sad inroads in our grain ex- 
ports. Last year the aggre- 
gate receipts at the seaboard were only 154,- 
000,000 bushels, as against 211,000,000 bushels 
in 1893 and 277,000,000 bushels in 1892. 


Grain Exports 
Declining 


The coffee yield last year is esti- 
mated to be larger than any pre- 
vious supply. This had its effect 


Coffee 


on the market in reducing the average cost of 


that commodity. 


| 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


308 & 319 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. , 
Is a legal d itory of trust funds. 
as Agent, or Registrar for 
r ns. 
Aste Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
R G. OAKMAN, President. 
AN Vice-President. 
E R. BULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS: 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 


‘ 

George ker, Augustus D. Jui 

George S a ames arvie 

Frederic Cromwell, chard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R. Gillette, alter G. Oakinan, 

Robert Goelet, exander E 
. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, enty W. Smith, | 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Fyommly, 

Charles R. Henderson Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur’ can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate. 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence, Kansas. | 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE ~— 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 O gages, State, County, City.and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 


i 
7 To interest payments. Best references 
8% ' JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


avd Trust Companies. 

are the principal buyers o. 

Municipal Warrants 

drawing 8 per cent. be- 

other 

investment pays well. 
We make a specialty of Warrants. Write for 
details and income safel 


WASHING IMPROVEMENT CO. | 
Bankers, 31 Kquitable Building, BOSTON! — 


WALTER BAKER 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


a, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Wey Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 
Europe and America. 


{ | 

Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

~ u nany o arations.. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA cbsolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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During the Month of January, 


| If you are like most readers of this paper, you 

will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 

few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
_the.best possible rate of interest consistent with 
safety. | 

Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 
‘Trust Ce 


1895 


1 8 49 LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1895 


(CAPITAL, 1,500,000 DOLLARS 


ASSETS : 


Cash on hand, in Banks, and Cash Items, - - 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


$143,523.95 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, - 258,136.00 
Rents and Accrued Interest, - ee - - 33,151.71 
Real Estate Unincumbered, 134,000.00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage (first lien), - - 367,150.00 
Loans on Collateral Security, - 59,096.20 
Bank Stocks, Market Value, - 635,350.00 
Railroad Stocks, - - - 1,256,774.00 
Railroad Bonds, - 415,170.00 
Water Company Bonds, Ks “ - a 168,800.00 
United States Bonds, - - I 10,000.00 

Total Assets, ee $3,581,151.86 

LIABILITIES : 

Capital Stock, - - - - - - $1,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, 1,344,270.14 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims, : - - 224,171.28 
Net Surplus, - = = = $512, 710.44 


A. J. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Sec’y. A. W. DAMON, Ass’t Sec’y. 
H. M. GATES, Treas. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A. j, HARDING, Manager. A. F. DEAN, Ass’t Manager, 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
A. G. DUGAN, General Agent. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


HEARTS INSURGENT 
THOMAS HARDY 


AND 


THE PRINCESS ALINE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


now running in this, ‘‘ the most popu- 
lar monthly in the world.” 


$4 by the Year 365 cents per copy 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


‘“‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural — which 
govern the plfcation 0 of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful app cation of the fine properties of well-selecte 

oa, Epps has provided or our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may ually 
built up until strong oe to_resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle ue ladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 

—Ctvil Service Gazette 

Ma qe e sinapty wit with boiling water or milk. Sold only 

a pees d tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week 1s charged for each werd 
im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—tInformation about First-Class 
Private Boarding-Houses. Although the Recre- 
ation Department is well supplied with ioformedion as to 
many hundreds of boarding-houses, it = An glad to 

r from any reader concerning ae Ses 
house, wherever located, that he Lo) now cae personally. 
This information would be gre a ciated by other 
Outlook readers. Address ereath DEPT., 
THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, 


SUPERINTENDING HOU four 
years in one family in West s7th St.—takes charge of 
servants, supplies, bills, menus, etc.—desires similar 
position of trust. Testimonials. Best city references. 
Address S. B. P., 224 West 4sth St.. N. Y. 


AN EDUCATED AMERICAN LADY who 
has lived many years in Europe would be to take 
sharge. e of a few ladies wishing to travel and 

ighest references required and given. A. S. T., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN and others too 
delicate, backward, or young for ordinary schools are 
received at any time at the Beecher Family School, 
in Greenwich, Conn. Twelfth year; sanenn moderate. 


BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA MOSS.—A Ler nov- 
elty. Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. 

sent ‘dy mail to any address ng on cents. - 
CALF, Colegrove, wthorne, Florida. 


“YOUNG LADY would like position as companion 


or secretary to party going South, or to care of chil- 
E. H., No. 8,049, care The Outlook. 

PRIVATE PREPARATION FOR os 


LEGE OR BUSINESS. Reference: the 
and Dean of Yale v. J. Cc. WYCKOF 
6s Grove Haven, Con 


WAN A peal sition as an to invalid or 
elderly Mee i in in her me ortotravel. Best of reference 
oo ged. Address J. M., 92 Market St., Amster- 


W ANTE D—Good Christian homes for two Protest- 


lass private - 


= 
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Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a_ weekly Paper, con- 
taining this week forty s. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year. payable in 
advance. . 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remnit.— Remittances should be sent 

_ by Check, Draft, Express-Order, Money-Order, 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

I.etters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—The friend and compatriot of Kossuth, 
Tihamar Fennyery, who was assisted by the 
great Hungarian to escape to this country, 
is still living in Massachusetts. 

—The fifth American who has been honored 
by an election as Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
Mr. Barr Ferree, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

—Before he left England for the United 
States Charles Dickens received the following 
note: 


Dear Dickens: 

As you are going to America and have kindly 
offered to execute any little commission for me, pray, 
if it be not too much trouble, try to get me an auto- 
graph of Sandy Hook’s. I have Theodore’s. 

Yours very truly, THOMAS Hoop. 

—United States District Judge D. M. Key 
is about to retire to private life. A year ago 

‘he reached the age of seventy, and was then 
entitled to retire. Last August he resigned 
his office, but is holding over, pending the 


. confirmation of his successor. Judge Key ex- 


pects to spend the remainder of his days at 
his Chattanooga home. 

—Count Tolstoi has written a long letter to 
the London “Chronicle” to clear himself of 
the charge of being an Anarchist. He would 
abolish no Government ; but neither would he 
have anything to do with one. If each man 
would only look after the interests of his own 
soul, says the Russian novelist, Governments 
would of themselves. 

—Dr. Mackenzie, the Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, is the seventeenth 
musician who has been knighted during Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Only seven of the seventeen 
are still living. They are: Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley, Sir George Grove, Sir John Stainer, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir Charles Hallé, Sir Walter 
Parratt, and Sir Joseph Barnby. 

—Dr. Edwards Amasa Park, the distin- 
guished theologian and Professor Emeritus of 
Sacred Rhetoric at Andover, celebrated his 
eighty-sixth birthday recently. Like Francis 
Parkman, Dr. Park, in his younger days, was 
afflicted with failure of eyesight, and for, a 
whole year was imprisoned in a dark room. 
Ever since then he has had to endure duplica- 
tion of the visual image. He remarked the 
other day that he had not been to church for 
some time, as it was very annoying to him to 
see two ministers preaching at once. 

—The New York “ Tribune ” says: 


There is a woman living in the Sinnamahoning | 


Valley, Pa., who was born an Orr, and by mar- 
riage she has in_ turn changed her name to Barnes, 
Calahan, Rix, Enos, Robinson, Elder, and now 
Bailey. Each ot her six dead husbands had_been a 
soldier in the late war, and she married the first one 
in 1863, when she was seventeen. It is hardly fair to 
say, either, that these husbands were exactly-six, 
for not one of them had all of himself left when he 
succeeded to the title of husband to this admirer of 
the military. Three of the husbands had only one 
leg apiece; one had only seven fingers, besides bein 

short a leg; another wooed and won the widow wit 


one leg and one arm, and the sixth};was minus an 


. 


—The London “ New Age ” tells the follow- 


_ing tale: 


- ing a number of “‘ cheap trippers.”’ 


Once Mr. Gladstone had been cutting down a tree 
in the presence of a large concourse of people, includ- 
hen the tree 
had fallen, and the Prime Minister and some of his 
family who were with him were moving away, there 
was a rush for the chips. One of thetrippers secured 
a big piece, and exclaimed: *‘ Hey, lads, when I dee, 
this shall go in my coffin!’ Then cried his wife, a 
shrewd, motherly old woman, with a merry twinkle 
in her eye: ** Sam, my lad, if thou’d worship God as 
thou worships Gladstone, thou’d stand a better 
chance of going where thy chip wouldna burn !”’ 

—M. Puvis de Chavannes, a collection of 
whose works has recently been on exhibition 
in New York City, is not only the President 
of the National Society of Fine Arts of France, 
but is also one of the most noted workers in 
distinctly decorative art. He has been‘ com- 
pared to Robert Browning, in that he is not 
always easily understood. Even his most ad- 
mired works sometimes compel this criticism. 
His best decorations are those in the Pan- 
theon and in the Hétel de Ville at Paris, and 
in the Museum at Amiens. Of the latter it is 
said that, after completing them at a cost 
twice as much as the amount received, M. de 
Chavannes offered to paint the adjoining 
panels also, lest some one else should do them 
who might injure the effect of his own work. 
The greatest merit of these decorations is 
their delightful coolness of atmosphere and 
harmony of color. The artist is now seventy 
years old. His early years were filled with 
struggle. His first friends in the art world were 
Henri Scheffer (brother of Ary) and Thomas 


Couture. M. de Chavannes is now at work on, 


a mural painting for the Boston Library. 


Dr. Lunn’s Visit 


In another column we speak of Dr. H. S. 
Lunn and his visit to this country. Dr. 
Lunn’s itinerary is as follows: January 30, 
Brown University; January 31, Boston Uni- 


versity; February 1, Andover College; Feb- f 


ruary 3, Boston Methodist Church (morning), 
Berkeley Temple (evening); February 4, Bos- 
ton Methodist Preachers’ Meeting (morning), 
Religious Societies of Harvard University 
(evening); February 5, Boston Evangelical 
Alliance; February 6, Buffalo; February 8, 
Toronto; February 10, Chicago, Dr. Barrows’s 
Church ; February 17, Washington, Metropol- 
itan Methodist Church | 


Irritation of the Throat and Hoarseness are im- 
mediately relieved by ““Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Have them always ready. 


This 
Trade-Mark 
Label is found 


on the finest 
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18 & 20 E. Van Buren St.,Chicago, U.S.A. 


MERICA 


Time Eltves— 
So does dirt, wherever found, 
when Pearline is used. Noth- 
ing else starts it so easily or so 
quickly. It washes all things 
without harm—itgiveslonglife 
to everything that is washed 
with it. Use .Pearline in the 
laundry, the kitchen, andevery- 
where in the house. With it 
were is little work—without jt 
there is little done. | 
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A Life with a Purpose 


The story of the Life of Charles Loring 
Brace! as told in the letters edited by his 


_ daughter, Miss ‘Emma Brace, is one that can- 
_ not fail to deepen the respect and admiration 
- for this man who devoted his life so unself- 


ishly to the homeless children of New York. 
It is fair to say that Mr. Brace was the first 
man to teach New York the relationship of the 
classes; he was the first to make the rich man 
feel that he was responsible for the environment 
that surrounded the poor child. The conditions 
of life in New York when Mr. Brace began his 
work, in 1850, differed very greatly from those 
which exist to-day, yet we find that he wrote 
to his sister in February of this year: “ You 
can have no idea, Emma, what an immense 
vat of misery and crime and filth much of this 
great city is! I realize it more and more, with 
their ten thousand children growing up almost 
sure to be prostitutes and rogues.” This was 
his cry whenever he referred to his life in 
New York during those first years—the utter 
helplessness of the thousands of children who 
were growing up on our streets. The spirit 
of the man, who was then but twenty-four years 
old, can be in a measure understood. We 
find him writing, in the midst of a period of 
great depression because of the unnecessary 
suffering that he saw about him: “I am cer- 
no ag stronger and more trusting than I was. 
My first feelings were, for the only time in my 
life, a strong desire for Heaven; some place 
where these pains and heartaches would all 
be over forever; but now I am ready to act.” 
And how well he did his part, his life-work 
shows; his unselfishness of spirit is uncon- 
sciously revealed in his letters. 

In describing a German Sunday in a letter 
to his father he says: “ What is the practical 
result of all this ? you ask ; and that, I believe, 
is the greatest test of such questions. In re- 
gard to the Sabbath I am not prepared to 
say. Thetrue religious spirit in a people may 
be shown in various ways. Ours appears in 
grand efforts for the good of distant peoples 


or in the solemn and simple public worship. 


Theirs may appear in the beautiful love and 
truth which marks-so much of German private 


life, and may inspire their Sunday sociality.” 


Another letter reveals his modesty: “I 
believe mankind have done much more for me 
than I for them. I may change the balance 
some day, however.” 
enter the ministry, but this decision was later 


Changed. He writes toa friend at the close 


of the year 1850: “I have a kind of feeling 
growing on me that my only and great busi- 
ness in the world is man-helping; and as a 
lawyer, as a matter of course, does many sorts 
of law business which are not profitable, merely 


because it is in his profession, so I will help | 


men everywhere, in all sorts of things, without 
any especial emotion always, but under the 


consciousness that I am only doing my busi- | . 
ness, and that it’s all in the profession, not of | 


a minister, but a Christian. Shall I neverlose 


sight now that religion is innumerable-sided ?” | 


The many ways in which life appealed to 


him are revealed in another letter when he. 


writes : “‘ I am inclined to think, John, that the 
true view of human life would bring in eating 
as an important element. Not eating as a 
mere means of animal pleasure, but, just as 
the embrace and the kiss are at once the 


expression and the aid of affection, so is eat-: 


ing an expression of joy, an aid of sociality. 
. I am disposed—not like Jane Eyre, and 


perhaps Emerson—to believe that the true |- 
’ course is to sanctify eating. Not to look down 


upon it, but to make it a means of the higher 
influences.” In this same letter he says: 
“Give me the company or family dinner, when 
thought and kind feeling and language are 
waked up by the-good cheer, if it be only tea 
and bread and butter, and I acknowledge I 
should prefer it. Is not every meal a Lord’s 
Supper, and should not every Lord’s Supper 
be a social meal ?” . : 

His desire to help men grew with time, 
and his letters again and again plead for an 
increase of that spirit, man-helpfulness, in 
himself and in his friends. Of his work, so 
well known in New York as represented in 
the Children's Aid Society, it is not necessary 


1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


He had decided to. 


to speak. He proved himself a friend to the 
children, and he imbued others with his spirit 
and purpose, and his work lives after him. 
To provide homes for the children of New 
York, in which there would be the possibili- 
ties of their growing up in a helpful rather 
than in a demoralizing environment, became 
the passion of his life. 

He was an indefatigable worker. His sym- 
pathies were broad and his interests scholarly. 
The constant contact with the side of life 
which is full of discouragement did not modify 
his enthusiasm or cloud his faith. He be- 
lieved to the end that the way to save the 
children of New York was to provide homes 
for them qway from New York. He was a 
courageous man. Few men would have had 
courage to start with a car-load of children for 
an unknown territory, and believe that the 
hearts and the homes of the people would be 
open to receive these street waifs.. | 


Dr. Hale on Newspaper Reading 


In an interview with Mr. W. S. Bigelow, 
printed in the Boston “Transcript,” Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale says, among other things, 
in answer to the question, “ How much time 
ought people to give to reading the paper, Dr. 
Hale ?”—“ Oh, that’s a question everybody 
must decide for himself. It’s puzzling, of course, 
to decide, if you’ve work to doin the world, just 
how much time to give to this and that thing. 
But I save time by reading most of the news 
after it has been sifted and confirmed and 
partly digested by such weekly journals as The 
Outlook, say, and some weekly editions of daily 
papers. The ‘Spectator’ of London is a fine 
example. The later digests are better than 
first dispatches, of course, because there has 
been time to detect canards and to correct dis- 
tortions of the happenings reported hastily or 
with sensational exaggeration.” 


APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
| DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Price 25 cents 


E. W. HOYT 
& CO., 
LOWE 


Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ You may as well know 
what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co,: 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the “ Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
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your dress. Look for 


te QF on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers, 


Santples and booklet on ‘* How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,"’ for 2c stamp. 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 


‘‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


love flowers, and look to us each 
ply their garden wants. Our 1895 


Everything “tie Garden 


is a 160-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 500 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Pi: And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
ihe best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 


| the largest possible distribution, we make the 


following unusually liberal offer : 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 5C- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson’’, New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 
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